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r-iv'    COMPLIMENTS.    <^\ 


"T  X  THY  did  I  write  this  ?  Well,  it  must  be  recognized  that  we 
^  ^  live  in  a  world  where  vices  are  nurtured,  and  virtues  are 
tabooed.  Is  it  better  to  overlook  men's  vices,  and  condone  them  ?  or  to 
look  over  them,  and  condemn  them  ?  When  it  is  almost  regarded  as  a 
sign  of  lunacy,  where  a  person  strives  to  be  as  good  and  true  as  nature 
intended  him  to  be,  and  expects  him  to  be,  there  surely  must  be  a  good 
part  to  play  as  Fault-finder.  Something  is  wrong  :  what  is  it  ?  Some- 
body is  wrong  :  is  it  you  ?  Do  you  think  it  is  wicked  to  be  good  ?  Are 
you  afraid  to  be  good  ?  or  careful  to  be  only  sneakingly  good  ?  Do  you 
say  it  is  natural  to  be  bad  ?  Then  I  order  you  to  become  awnaturalized, 
and,  curiously  enough,  you  will  pass  as  a  good  citizen,  and  what  holy 
scripture  calls  a  new  creature.  Is  it  proper  to  get  angry  with  the  mirror 
that  shows  off  the  rugosities  and  warts  on  your  character  ?  No,  indeed. 
Give  your  energies  to  the  removal  of  such  disfigurements.  Now  then, 
get  busy  with  yourself.  Don't  worry  about  my  work  ;  it  speaks  for  it- 
self assuredly,   and   it  cares   nothing  for  foot-lights  or  footlickers. 


^:'73008 


EXORDIUM. 

"All  the   world  's  a  stage. 
And  all  the   men   and  women   merely  players  : 
They  have   their  exits,   and  their  entrances ; 
And  one   man   in   his   time  plays   many  parts, 
His  acts   being  seven   ages.  " 

rr^HREE   hundred  years,   or  thereabouts,   agone, 
-^       Will  Shakespeare,  Stratford's  famous  bard  was  born. 
He  wrote  of  things  in  earth,  air,  sky,  and  heaven, 
And   said   of   man,   his   Ages   were  just   Seven. 
Well,   whether  seven,   or  seventy,   't  is  the   rule, 
To  find  in  all  of  them  that  he  's  a  fool ; 
A  downright  ass-fool,   so   I  've  heard   it  said, 
By   one   who   has  a  knowing   little   head. 
And   what   he   Ages   calls   in   his   sweet   song, 
Had   he   called    Rages,   he   would   not   be   wrong. 
If   what  I  say  you   think   will   cut   no   wood, 
Just   try   it   on   your  block  ;  you  '11   feel   it  good. 
But   write  I  nonsense,   or  good   common-sense, 
I  '11   plead   Not   Guilty,   sit   upon   the   fence. 
And   you    may   like   or   much   dislike   my   rhymes  ; 
I  just   set   down   whatever   suits   the   times. 
Thoughts,  words,  and  things,  my  pen  shall  never  clog, 
Or  land   me   in   an   Erinnysian   bog. 


Whatever  't  is,  I  eatch  it  as  it  flies, 

And   what  's   not   true,    is   classed   with    ugly   lies. 

I  pass  those  critics  through  a  wide-meshed   sieve 

Who,   'stead  of  Shakespeare,   cuts  of   Bacon  give  ; 

And  wish  to  shake  said   William   from   his  pecch. 

While   in  a  brain-storm   they   make   woeful   lurch. 

Such  folk  will  think  this  book  has   ugly  looks, 

And  have  no  doubt  't  was   copied   from   Will  Snooks. 

Well,   I  'm  Will   Snooks,  so  then   they  '11  be  quite  right, 

And  gird   afresh   in   Bacon-Shakespeare   fight. 

Yet   in   nay  nature   not  averse   to   ruth. 

However  harsh,   I  'na  partial  aye  to  truth. 

Scant  courtesy  I  show  to  lies   called  white. 

The  stock   in   trade   of  parsons  and  polite. 

I  look   them  through,   around,   from   front   to  back, — 

They   're   all   the   Devil's   colour,   inky   black. 

Well    now,    my   friends,    I  '11   put   it    up   to   you. 

That   this   small   book  's   quite   positively   true. 

If   men   loved   truth   in   each    and  ev'ry   stage, 

The   only   Age   would  be  the   Golden   Age. 

Dearly  beloved  brethren,   rogues  and  fools. 

We  '11  take  you  through  your  seven  delightful  schools. 
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THE  INFANT. 


O 


"At  first,  the  infant. 
Mewling  and  puking  in  the  nurse's  arms." 

A     Mother's    Soliloquy. 

BEAUTEOUS  babe,  from  heaven  so  lately  come, 
Right   welcome   art   thou   to   this   earthly   home  ; 
Long,  child,  I  have  wished  to  feast  mine  eyes  on  thee  ; 
Indeed,  thou  angel,  thou  'rt  the  world  to  me. 


Thy   form    is   plastic,   yet  plainly  I  can   see 
Thy   father's   form    again   revived   in   thee  ; 

His    mien    is   graceful,    an   ever-present   charm, 
His   mind   so  active,   yet   so  free   fron)    harm 
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Sweet   love's  best  effort  for  thee   was   set   apart, 

Heart  answered   to  a  sacrificing  heart  ; 
Purest  affection   for   thy   behoof  was   spent, 

A  chance   for  earth-appearance   fondly   lent. 

A  mystery   thou  ;  no   word   escapes   thy    lips  ; 

Pray   hast   thou    knowledge   at   thy   finger-tips  ? 
As  a  musician,   thou   hast   no  pride  of  birth  ; 

Thou   earnest   with  a  cry   upon   this  earth. 

Cast   down   from   glory,   on   earth   thou    vagrant   art, 

With   dull    humanity   to   have    thy   part  ; 
Knowledge   and   wisdom,   these   are   thy   crowns   to  gain, 

Though   hardly  purchased  by   much   toil   and   pain. 

Ere   here  thou   earnest,   thou   and  thy  kith   knew  well 

That  earth   was   little   better  than  a  hell  ; 
On  change  determined,   thou   then   thy   heaven   didst   leave, 

And  planned  a  house  of  flesh   and  blood   to  weave. 

Rash   was  thy  venture  ;  earth   faileth   man   to  please, 
Charged   with    misfortune,   endless   grief,   disease  ; 

Cares  so  distressful,   so   hard  to  understand, 
Woes   that  embitter  life  on   sea   and   land. 

Thou   hast  lived   ages,   and   back  from   farthest   time  ; 

Perhaps   in   darkness,    mayhap   light   sublime  ; 
Again   thou   changest,   and   this   to   change    so   sweet, 

With   lovely   little  eyes,   arms,   hands,   and   feet. 

O  babe,   my  darling,   thou   here  on  earth   must   stay. 
For  years   uncounted,   till   thou   canst   away  ; 
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Know  thou   that  nothing  unsanctified,   impure, 
Can   in   the   sunlight  of  our  God  endure. 

Changes  and   chances,   thou   canst   not   these  evade, 
Life's   whirling   storms   must   by   thyself  be   laid  ; 

Courage,   discretion,   thou   hast   in   thy   control, 
To  bring  thee  safely  to  thy  heart's  true  goal. 

My   pretty   keepsake,   on   thee   I  '11   lavish   love, 

God   bless    and    help   thee,    watch    thee    from   above ; 

My   heart's   best    wishes,   thine   own   they   are   for   aye, 
I  '11   bear  thee   fond   remembrance  day   by  day. 

Defects  thou  may  'st  have,   my  heart  shall  fear  them  not, 
Time  can   but   heal   them,    leaving  no  dark   spot ; 

My  love  's  exhaustless,  and  spent  in  full  on  thee, 
Thou  canst  not  fathom   its   intensity. 

Calm   be   life's  journey,   no  fatal  plunge  be  thine. 

Faithful   in   duty,    to   her   rules   incline ; 
Strive   for  the   highest,   and   let  the   meaner   pass, 

Pleased   to  be   ranked   in   the  enlightened  class. 

Hold   thou   thy  secrets  ;  the  days   to  come   shall   find 
What    thou    hast   in    thy   keeping   for    mankind  ; 

Blest    with    true    knowledge,    acquiring    ready   speech, 
Thou    mayest   multitudes    sound    wisdom    teach. 

My    heart's   own    rapture,   be   thou  a  godlike    man  ; 

I  've   prayed   for   thee   as   only    mother   can  ; 
Fear    God   divinely,    and    his   commandments    keep. 

Wake   thou   in   glory   from    thy  earth's  death-sleep. 
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Enough   at   present,   though  I  could  say   much    more ; 

I  '11    smother   thee   with    kisses   o'er   and  o'er ; 
You   are,   my   cherub,   so  all   must   understand, 

The   very   finest   baby   in   the   land. 

•  ••••• 

O  Mater   Magna,   most   holy  type  of  love, 
Bless    noble   matrons   from    thy   throne   above  ; 

Love-Light    supernal,    thy   love   it   hath    no  end, 
Thou   Queen   of   Mothers,    woman's    Matron-Friend. 


THE  CHRISTENING  PARTY. 


IT  'S   not   so   long  ago, 
Since  the  falling  of  the  snow, 
When   little  Johnnie  boy  came  down  this  way ; 
And  certainly  I  know 
That  he   to  the  church   must   go, 
And   holy  water  o'er  his  face  shall  play. 

It  is  the   thing  to  do, 
Though   no  good   it   holds   in   view 
For  darling  baby   we  've  so   nicely  dressed ; 
But   if   not   carried   through, 
Folks   will   speak   of  me  and  you 
As  those  with  whom  acquaintance  can't  be  pressed. 

A  happy  party   we, 
As  the   people  all  could  see,  • 

And  promises   we   made  for  that  young  life ; 
Quite   right  it  seemed   to  be, 
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But  of   risk  great  certainty  ; 
Our   vows   were   small   avail    in   earth's   dread   strife. 

Much   better   't  were,  I  think, 
In   entering   on    life's   brink, 
That   more   we   strove   to   teach,   and   promised   naught ; 
If   he   in   life   should   sink, 
Through   mind-vices   or   strong   drink, 
No   blame   could   'gainst   his   elders   e'er   be   brought. 


Say   what   we   may,   and   do   what   we   may, 
The  young,   when   grown,    will   work   out   their   will» 
Do   what   they   wish,   and   like   work   or   play, 
Mind,   heart,  and   muscle,  each   hath   its   skill  ; 
No   two   men   the   same  ;  each   differs   in   grade, 
And  progress,  character,   made  or  delayed. 

This   world  's  a  workshop   suited   to   them, 
John   grows   up   worthless,   Thomas,  a  gem  ; 
Both  equal  chances  of  action   had, 
One   seeks   the   good,   the   other  the   bad  ; 

As   infants,   we   know    not   what   they   will   do  ; 

Man   body   provides,   soul   works  life's   way   through. 

Throughout   the    world,   inclusive   of   man, 
Like  follows  like,    as   near  as   it   can  ; 
Some   characteristics  each   will   show, 
That   tell   whereon   it   started   to  grow  ; 
But   each   has   settled    responsible  aim, 
And   fails   or  succeeds   in   life's  checkered   game. 
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This   law   the   universe   hath    we    know  ; 

'T  was   stated   six   thousand   years   ago 

By    Enoch,    the    Messenger   of   God, 

When   sacred   lands   of  the   East    he   trod. 
God   knoweth   what  's    best   for   his   creatures'   good, 
To   rise  to  perfection   of  law   we  should. 


IN    BABYLAND. 


{This  is  a  Women's  Rites  play  ;  the  mere  man  never 
shines  as  a  performer'^. 

MY   babe  's   in   my   view   each   hour  of  the  day, 
Whether  cooking,   or   washing,   or   stitching; 
He  smiles  at   me,   talks   in   his   lovely  way, 
And   his  pretty   demeanour  is   witching. 

Now  just  all   he  thinks   I  'm   sure  I  don't   know  ; 
That   it  's   something   worth    knowing    I  'm   certain  ; 
His  features  are   filled   with   feelings   aglow, 
And   his   smile   lights   both   sides  of  the  curtain. 

We  've  picture-books,   toys,  a  big  Teddy  bear. 
And   grand    nursery   rhymes   are   recited  ; 
Our   poems   and   plays   are   acted   with   care, 
We  've   an   audience   always  delighted. 

These  picture-book  tales,  though  nonsense  they  are, 
For  us  both   hold  a  sweet  fascination  ; 
Encores   are   quite   frequent,    none   do   we   bar, 
And   we  always   have  full  occupation. 
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Old   Mother   Hubbard  and  pat-a-cake   man 
Come   up   day  after   day   for   recital  ; 
Sad   miscreants   grim   are   placed   'neath   our  ban, 
And   of  punishment   get   their   requital. 

We   read   that  the  dish   ran   after  the  spoon, 
But   have   never  seen   that   done   at   table  ; 
One   cow   is   shown   jumping  over  the   moon. 
And   it  's   either  a  fact   or  a  fable. 

The   brightest   of   wood-cuts,    always   in   view, 
Is  a  cat   that   performs   on   the   fiddle  ; 
She   's   stepping  out   briskly,    singing,    Mew,   mew ; 
How  she  does  all   this  well   is  a  riddle. 

If  little   Bo-peep  should  have  lost  her  sheep, 

Of  course   it  *s   our   business   to  find   them  ; 

They  're  caught   in  the  toy-box,   she  need  not   weep, 

And  we   help  the  young  lady  to   mind  them. 

Perchance   my  sweet   boy,    when   older   he  *s  grown. 
May   such    stories   condemn,    as   not  gainful  ; 
Weii,    well,   't  will   but   be   what   all    have   long   known. 
That   life's   playlets   are   vapid   and   painful. 

There  's   much   to   engage   us   every   day  ; 
Bodies,   arms,    legs,   and   heads,    require   mending ; 
In    hospital,    then,   the   patients    must   stay. 
For  some   surgical   aid   that   we  're   lending. 

We   find  it   hard   work   to   keep   things   quite   straight, 
And  full   often   our  feelings   we   smother  ; 
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But  taken   all   round,   we  get   on   first-rate, 
Though    anxiety  *s   endless   for   mother. 

Man's   reason   so  bright,   at   birth   had   its   dawn, 
From    the   birth-spark   to   glory    hath    risen  ; 
'T   was   greatest   imprimis,    now   on    earth   bom, 
It   may   slowly   outgrow   its   earth-prison. 

Be    happy,   dear   babe,   thou    innocent    one, 

By   degrees   fit   thyself   for   life's   duty  ; 

As   child,   youth,    and    man,   thy   duty   well   done, 

Thou    shalt   live   where   dwell    love,    truth,    and   beauty. 


CHILDHOOD. 


YOUTH  hath  eyes  that  wonder,  eyes  and  ears  note  change  ; 
Earth  seems  bright  and  new,  and  all  things  passing  strange  ; 
Friendships  quickly   ripen,   naught   of  guile   they   know, 
All   to  youthful   vision   seemeth    raree-show. 

Daytimes   are  delightful, — pleasures   in    relay. 

Youth   that   hath   vitality  demandeth   play  ; 

Though   they  're  tired  and  sleepy,   bedtime   is   delayed, 

Playtime  without  ceasing  is  a  youngster's  trade. 

Exercises,    lessons,   an   unwelcome    band, 
Call   for   youthful   action,   with  a  stern   command ; 
Life   becometh    anxious  ;  this   need   never   be  ; 
'T  would   be   added  pleasure,   given  pleasantly. 

Custom    hath    its   fashion  ;  young   as   well   as   old 
Come  within   the  ambit  of  perempt'ry   mould  ; 
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Fall   in,   follow   me,    is   permanently   law  ; 
Havoc   maketh   surely   with   its   clumsy   paw. 

Sometime    as  a  teacher   in    the   lower   schools, 

Heartily  I  hated    Education's    rules  ; 

Idiotic   changes,    shuffled    £   s.    d. 

Sickened    whole-souled    teachers,    and,    among    them,    me. 

The    first    hundred   boys   you    may   anywhere   get 
Have   bodies   and    minds    all    differently    set. 
Age    settles    nothing  ;  for    the    youngster   of  nine 
May    have  a  capacity    hard    to  define. 

Capacity  's   stunted  ;  seems   ever   to   be 
Condemned   to  a  bonded    mediocrity. 
A  scholar   who  's   poor   might   as    well   be   an   ass, 
For  chances   of  rising   to  Varsity  class. 

You  've   heard   this  before,   and   you  '11   hear   it   again ; 
Wide   chances   should    offer   for   scholarly    men ; 
From    slum    to   the    highest   the   nation    can    show 
Should   easy   be  made   for   the    many   to   go. 

Cash   filleth    the   pocket,    but    maketh    no   brain  ; 
Though    penury-nurtured,    man's    wit   doth    remain  ; 
The   privilege    't  is   of  a  well-governed    state, 
To   manage   that    neat    wit   should   do   something  great. 

I  think   not   of  country,  I  think   but   of   race  ; 

Desire   for   capacity   full    working  space  ; 

Man's  birthright  is  knowledge,  true  knowledge  is  wealth, 

To   mind,    morals,    matters,   insureth   sound    health. 


O^J 
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'T  is   soul   of  a  people   men   study   the   most, 
They   merely   make   mention   of   king   and  his   host ; 
The  scholars,   philosophers,    lawgivers,   all, 
Enjoy  on   life's  stage  a  continuous  call. 


THE    SCHOOL-BOY. 


"Then  the  whining  school-hoy,  with  his  satchel. 
And  shining  morning  face,  creeping  like  snail 
Unwillingly  to  school." 
IN  taking  up  the  study  of  the  Bard  of  Avon's  lays, 
We  must  not  be  forgetful  that  he  wrote  in  far-back  days  ; 
'T  is  near  three  hundred  years  ago,  since  when  he  wrote  his  book, 
Time  's  changed  men's  lives  and  characters  ;  how  different  they  look  ! 
The  minds  of  men  were  severed,  foreign  travel  was  confined, 
Small  opportunities  were  met  by  an  inquiring  mind. 
All,  all  have  changed,  as  we  might  easily  expect  they  would, 
But  changes  notwithstanding,  there  is  much  that  still  holds  good. 
Still  in  men's  moral  characters  the  features  are  the  same. 
And  under  equal  circumstance,  to-day  are  true  to  name. 
Love,  honour,  virtue,  statecraft,  and  a  hundred  other  things, 
Are  just  the  same,  precisely,  in  the  slums,  or  courts  of  kings. 
Man,  on  his  strictly  moral  side,  as  king,  or  lord,  or  priest. 
Is  much  the  same  as  ever, — a  contradictory  beast. 
Just  where  you  think  he  's  most  refined,  there  probably  he  's  coarse, 
And  where  no  need  for  penitence,  there  filled  with  sad  remorse. 
The  world  's  now  one  vast  workshop,  full  of  commerce,  science,  arts, 
And  all  its  individuals  have  strange  though  many  parts. 
That  school-boy,  with^his  satchel  and  his  shining  morning  face, 
I  'm  sure  goes  not  unwillingly,  but  proudly  takes  his  place  ; 
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His  mind  is  fixed  on  £  s.  d.,  and  leisure  some  fine  day, 

So  how  to  get  them  goes  to  school,  to  learn  the  shortest  way. 

'T  is  not  an  education,  but  he  rams,  and  crams,  and  jams, 

And  fills  himself  with  sciences,  and  passes  stiff  exam's. 

World-seeking  it  most  surely  is,  for  wise  men  not  allowed, 

But  just  the  kind  of  calling  for  the  wild  earth-hungry  crowd 

Who  live,  like  sharks,  by  scheming  how  the  utmost  's  to  be  got, 

Whate'er  the  methods  may  be,  and  legitimate  or  not. 

A  youth  to-day  must  "get  there,"  or  a  "failure"  be  in  life, 

And  never  dare  to  slacken  in  this  God-forsaking  strife. 

Some  day,  a  mansion,  motor-car,  and  hosts  of  things  beside, 

Are  his,  if  he  's  "successful"  at  the  turning  of  the  tide. 

Success  is  all-important,  and  his  aim  's  to  see  't  is  done  ; 

He  '11  have  it,  or  he  '11  break  his  neck, — that  place  in  Earth's  mock  sun, 

But  however  he  may  struggle,  and  skin,  and  pinch,  and  save, 

His  only  sure  position  will  be  in  a  six-foot  grave, 

Unless  it  is  determined  that  he  's  to  be  cremated, 

And  run  the  risk  alleged  to  be  not  resuscitated  I 

Some  learn  a  task  much  faster  than  their  fellow-students  can  ; 

A  reasoned  repetition  I  have  found  the  only  plan. 

For  words,  as  feats  of  memory,  I  have  not  much  respect, 

To  watch  an  author's  certain  aim  's  the  task  I  deem  correct. 

Of  course  I  'm  not  averse  to  a  sustained  and  proper  strife, 

But  "seek  ye  first  God's  kingdom"  is  the  proper  rule  of  life. 

Our  children,  youths,  and  students,  the  graduates  of  the  land, 

Are  ignorant  of  their  Maker,  nor  care  to  understand 

That  however  great  and  splendid  on  earth  may  be  our  place, 

Death  and  the  great  hereafter  are  stern  facts  that  we  must  face. 

In  Shakespeare's  day  they  had  no  education  worth  the  name, 

Our  schemes  called  educational  are  not  at  all  the  same. 

We  are  for  science  noted,  but  our  souls  are  made  the  worse, 
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We  turn  the  Architect  Supreme  out  of  his  universe. 

Though  science  teaches  falsities,  to  hold  them  we  elect, 

Religion,  chief  of  sciences,  we  hold  up,  or  reject. 

Of  secondary  interest  should  be  this  life's  concerns, 

And  such  divine  injunction  in  every  true  man  burns. 

For  music,  arts,  and  sciences,  and  all  that  helps  the  soul, 

There  's  much  that  can  be  said  for  them,  but  God  must  have  control, 


The  Messenger  of  God  was  asked,  five  thousand  years  ago, 
What  single  act  could  be  performed,  by  mortals  here  below, 
More  powerful  than  all  the  rest,  the  sons  of  men  to  lead 
To  heavenly  beatitude,  the  goal  the  good  all  heed  ? 
Then  Brigoo  answered  them  :  *'0f  all  man's  duties  here  below, 
True  knowledge  of  a  God  Supreme,  the  ONE,  should  all  men  show. 
Alone,  of  all  the  sciences,  't  is  a  reality. 
Insuring  its  believers  certain  immortality." 


THE  LOVER. 


"And  then  the  lover ^ 
Sighing  like  furnace,  with  a  woeful  ballad 
Made  to  his  mistress'  eyebrow." 
AS  a  youth,  I  was  told,   and   remember  it,   though 
'T  was  declared   to  me  fifty  or   more  years  ago, 
That  the   man    who   was   slow,   ne'er  forgiveness   should   find, 
From   the   fair   whose   attentions   he   hoped   would   be   kind. 
But  the   man  who  played  fast,  should   not   meet  with   rebuff, 
Though    his    mistress    might   properly  give   him  a  cuff. 
At   the   time  I  was   sure   there   was   something   unfair. 
And   that   none   but   the  suitable   made  a  matched  pair. 
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Of  course   you   are   hoping  that   I  '11   speak   out   the   truth, 
And   treat   the   poor   lover   with   due   meed   of  fair   ruth  ; 
For   whoever   he   is,    horny-handed   or   gloved, 
He  's   quite   sure   't  is  a  pleasure   to   love   and   be   loved. 
Should   he    "sigh    like  a  furnace  ?"    or   sob   like  a  lout  ? 
Or   pour   forth  a  "ballad,"    fate's   foul   spectre   to   rout  ? — 
'T  is   all   very   tiresome,    and  a  mystery   dim, 
Yet  a  sober   and   solemn    engagement   for   him. 

Now   you    may   or   may   not   to   love's   classmates   belong ; 
Go   you    in,    or   stay    out,   you  'li    decide    you    were    wrong. 
That    "eyebrow"   disturbing,    spoken   of   in    the   text, 
Will   be  a  sure   low   brow,    when   its   owner   gets   vexed. 
What   you   do,   what   she   does,    there  's   so   much   to   let   pass, 
By   the   whole   crowd   of   lovers   in   courtship's   large   class. 
The   race   is  a  venture,    but    Miss   Truelove   will   win, 
Though   the   track   that   she   runs   on   is   often   quite   thin. 

There  's  a  freedom   that  's   proper,   and   not   impolite. 

And   it   has   due   respect   for  the   canons   of   right  ; 

'T  is   never   resented   by   the   generous   fair, 

Who   are   sure   their   tormentors   for   them   have   nice   care. 

A  thorough-bred   courtier,   though   delighting   to   tease, 

Is   quite   certain    to   leave   his   "adored"   at   her   ease. 

All   his   playfulness   pretty   she    well   understands, 

Her   name,   fame,   and   person,    she   consigns   to   his   hands. 

This   rule   have   true   lovers,   and   they   well    recollect. 
Let   what   may  come  to  pass,   to  show   proper   respect. 
Near   akin   *t  is   to   love  ;  should   it   ever   be   lost. 
The   lives   of  a  couple   then   are   saddened   and   crossed. 
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In  strong  views  they  should  share,  though  in  others  they  part, 
If  a  foible  one   has,   it   need   not  break  a  heart. 
They  're  partners  in  all  things,  when  they  share  weal  and  woe, 
And   do  all   that  they  can   to  be   happy  below. 

I  '11   not  speak  for  the  crowd  who   low   sentiments  share, 
With   too  often   the   pallor  of   wretchedness   there  ; 
Their  courtship   is   sordid,    and   inhumanly   spent, 
Themselves   soul   and   body   to  a  viciousness   lent. 
To   life's   higher   feelings   they   are   strangers    we    know, 
Mind,   sentiment,   heart,   are   of  the   world's   dullest   glow. 
Unwholesome,   and   tainted,    finer   feelings   they  've   none, 
Of  earth,   very  earthly,   unrepentant,   undone. 

Now   leave   we   this   lover,   wherever  he   may  be  ; 

His  "ballad"  we'*have  not ;  't  is  a  nonentity. 

Some,   surely   more  woeful   than   he  ever  could   sing. 

Will  prove   I  've   much   feeling  for  a  poor   lover's  sting. 

Love's  marriage-marts,  lovers,  ah  !  sad  patchwork  they  do ; 

'T  is   better  single   blessedness,    lifelong   for   two, 

You   say   't  is   not   proper  :  I  agree   quite   to   that, 

And   bid  you,   Good   morning :  let   me   reach   my  silk   hat. 


HIS    WOEFUL  BALLAD. 


First  Lover. 

MY   love   is   fair,   my   love   is   bright, 
Bright   as  a  summer  day  ; 

A   fairy,   she,    her  step  so   light, 
Sweet   Araminta   Grey. 
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Her   looks   and   speech,   her   eyes   and   hair, 

Of  these   what   shall  I  say  ? 
Oh  I  how  I  wish   they   were   my   share  1 

Sweet   Araminta   Grey. 

Those   eye-brows   dark   no  pencils   make, 

Glad   rainbow   arches   they  ; 
How   true   they   are  !  what   curve   they   take  ! 

Sweet    Araminta    Grey. 

Such   skill    no   architect   could   show, 

They   have   the   finest   play  ; 
Such   arches   true    he   ne'er   could   throw. 

Sweet  Araminta   Grey. 

And  oh  !  those  eyes,   dear  lamps  of  love  I 

Must  mine  but   look  away  ? 
They   softer  are   than   orbs   of  dove, 

Sweet   Araminta   Grey. 

Pure  gems   of   dark   cerulean   hue, 
Deep  gleams  of   love-light   they  ; 

For  aye    I  'd   keep   them    in   my   view, 
Sweet   Araminta   Grey. 

Thy   mind   is   framed   in   calm   content. 
There   Graces   have   their   sway  ; 

Persephone   the   pattern    lent, 
Sweet   Araminta   Grey. 


Thy  presence   pure,   thy   classic   mould, 
Prove   thee   unworldly   clay  ; 


Thy  nature's   self  is   virgin  gold, 
Sweet   Araminta   Grey. 

Though   willing  quite,  I  rather   fear 

A  few  short   words  to  say  ; 
I  would  not   cause   thee  e'en   one   tear, 

Sweet   Araminta   Grey. 

O,  if  that    Hermes'    wings  I  wore, 
I  'd   bear   thee   hence   one   day, 

And   happy   be   for   evermore, 
Sweet   Araminta   Grey. 

I  'd   nothing  heed   what  any  said 

Of   this   my   bold   essay  ; 
Without  thee   life   is  cold  and  dead, 

Sweet  Araminta  Grey. 

My   heart  is   thine,   on   to  the  end 

Of   life's   sad   lonely   way  ; 
In   thought  of  thee,   blest  hours  1  spend. 

Sweet   Araminta  Grey. 


HIS    WOEFUL   BALLAD. 


Second  Lover. 

O  LOVED   one,   divine,   pray  say  you  '11   be   mine, 
My   darling,   don't  say   me   nay  ; 

Be   truly   the   vine,    and   to   me   incline, 
From   now   till  your  latest  day. 
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I  know  I  am   poor,   let  love  be   the   cure, 

In   spite   of  the   sneers   of  earth  ; 
The   wealthy   impure,   whose   love   won't   endure, 

Are   truly  of   little   worth. 

Thy   Daphnian   face   hath   loveliest  grace, 

It   charmeth    my   longing   heart  ; 
Oh  !  pity   my   case,   in    thought   give   me   place, 

I  '11   honestly  play   my  part. 

Thy   eyes   gently   gleam,   on    me   let   them   beam, 

With   light   so   divinely   pure  ; 
Then   bright   will   life   seem,    and   not   the   wild  dream, 

Earth's   bravest   shrink   to   endure. 

Thy   eye-brows   so  sweet,   they  gracefully   meet, 

As   rainbows   may   never   do  ; 
They  guard   love's   retreat,  I  'd   kneel   at  thy   feet, 

And  through   them   thy  beauties  view. 

Earth-troubles   we   know   they   come   and   they  go, 

Self-love   hath   abiding   pain  ; 
The   pain    doth   still   grow,    nor   endeth   its   woe, 

Till   blossoming   out   in    twain. 

I  'd  give   thee   caress,   and   gratefully   bless 

The   smile   thou   mightest   bestow  ; 
My   love  I  confess,   its   depth   none   can   guess, 

Sweet   charity   deign   to   show. 

Don't  think   me   absurd,    let   "love"   be   the   word, 
'T  will   perfect   thy   angel-face  ; 


fj'^^S 


My   love   I  've   averred,   pray   let   me   be   heard, 
With   you    I  'd   hold   chiefest   place. 

O  sadd'ntng  the  gloom,   and   woeful   the  doom, 

Of   life   with   love   unendowed  ; 
Where   love  hath   no   room,   not  e'en   to  the  tomb, 

But   lieth   in   lasting  shroud ! 


HIS    WOEFUL   BALLAD. 


Third  Lover. 
BE   my  darling,   Araminta, 

Love's   sweet  spring-time,  give   it  way ; 
Charmless   is   my  soul's  dull   winter, 

Fill   my  heart  with  gladsome  day. 

In   the   morning,   when   arising, 

Thy  sweet   presence   fills   my  thought ; 
How  to  win   thee   I  'm   devising  ; 

How  thy  favours   may  be   sought. 

Eyes  are  thine  of  heavenly   lustre, 
Shaded   o'er   with   eye-brows  dark  ; 

Sight  of  them   my  heart  doth   fluster, 
Luna's   bow   hath   selfsame  arc. 

Thought,   hope,   love,   are   not  possession, 

Only  aids   the   real   to  win  ; 
Mine   is   not  a  vain   profession  ; 

Thy   life,   love,   I  'd  enter  in. 
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Friendship,   graced   with   finest   feeling, 
Purifies   the   heart's   resolve  ; 

All   one's   nobler   traits    revealing, 
Faith,   hope,   charity,   evolve. 

I  am   ever  of  thee  dreaming, 
Watching   for  a  look   of   thine  ; 

Sad   at   heart,    though   gay   in   seeming, 
Sad,   because   thou  'rt   not   all    mine. 

Be   not   distant  ;  aid    my   wooing  ; 

Condescend   to   still    heart-strife ; 
Apathy   were    my   undoing. 

Ending   with  a  broken   life. 

Hear  me,   while   my  love  confessing, 
I  am   speaking   from   the   heart ; 

Bring   me   sweetness,   bring   me   blessing, 
Doubly   then    I  '11   do   my   part. 

Heart   embittered   faileth   ever 

Properly   its   task    to   do ; 
Without   partnership,    can    never 

Take   of   life  a  whole-souled   view. 

Charm    away   my   desperation  ; 

Let    me   share   thy    loving   heart ; 
Mutual  •  be   our   salvation  ; 

Life,    not   death,    be   Cupid's   dart. 


W^ith    true    lovers    rudely   parted, 
Life   is   destitute   of   aim  ; 
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Both   through   life  exist  down-hearted, 
Singly   play  a  losing  game. 

Soured,  despondent,  down-cast  ever, 
Heart   rejected   spurneth   earth  ; 

Soul's  true  mission  knoweth  never, 
Mourneth   that   it  e'er   had   birth. 

Life   we   twain   would   make   most   pleasant ; 

Troubles   all   would   disappear  ; 
Marriage   makes   bliss  doubly  present ; 

Each  dispels  a  partner's   tear. 

Leave   me   not  to  sad   dejection  ; 

Heed,  I  beg,   my  plaintive  call  ; 
Tell   me  I  am   thy  selection  ; 

Ever  thou  shalt  be  my  all. 


THE  SOLDIER. 


"Then  a  soldier  ; 
Full  of  strange  oaths,  and  bearded  like  the  pard, 
Jealous  in  honour,  sudden  and  quick  in  quarrel. 
Seeking  the  bubble  reputation 
Even  in  the  cannon's  mouth." 

BIRTHDAYS  are  more  than  likely,  and  we  know  it  came  to  pass 

That  you  and  I,  and  all  the  rest,  sat  in  the  infant  class. 

And  lovers,  too,  are  likely,  and  in  fact,  they  're  quite  the  rule 

Among  the  lads  and  lasses  in  the  day  and  Sunday  school. 

Both  certainly  are  "ages,"  but  that  fourth,  the  Soldier  Age, 
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It  does  not  seem  quite  possible,  except  on  Shakespeare's  stage. 

But  poets,  painters,  play-wrights,  more  than  any  other  crew, 

Can  do  the  quite  impossible,  and  make  you  think  it  true. 

Their  fancies  are  good  patent  facts,  and  fiction  their  true  creed  ; 

Fine  critics  very  knowingly  declare  their  sawdust 's  seed. 

For  all  can  not  be  soldiers,  e'en  in  these  conscription  days  ; 

Some  must  be  cobblers,  constables,  and  act  in  thousand  ways. 

He  doubtless  took  him  for  a  type  the  crowd  would  understand 

As  freest,  noisiest  pattern,  that  strutted  through  the  land. 

Quite  prevalent  he  now  is,  and  't  is  sure  we  need  his  aid, 

Tiil  Kaiser  Bill  and  little  Will  shall  in  the  dust  be  laid. 

My  portrait  shows  a  man  of  peace, — not  peace  at  any  price  ; 

A  war  may  be  for  freedom  waged  ;  for  slavery  's  a  vice. 

But  as  I  'm  sixty-eight  years  old,  no  "shoulder  arms"  for  me  ; 

So  stop  at  home,  and  write  these  lines,  for  fairer  days  to  see. 

The  times  have  changed  remarkably,  since  Shakespeare  wrote  his 

verse  ; 
A  soldier  full  of  oaths  so  strange  would  now  be  thought  a  curse. 
A  swearer  now  's  not  common,  and  it  much  delights  my  pen, 
To  say  of  all  our  soldier  lads,  they  are  such  gentlemen. 
Some  thousands  of  these  "Tommys"  have  been  quartered  in  this 

town ; 
And  all  the  mischief  they  have  wrought  is  not  worth  writing  down. 
They  're  more  sedate  than  savage  ;  quite  unlike  the  Shakespeare 

grade, 
And  reputation  seeking  not  at  mouth  of  cannon  made. 
These  men  and  all  their  comrades  are  quite  loyal  to  the  Throne  ; 
For  never  since  our  manhood's  dawn  such  warfare  has  been  known. 
Men  live  and  die  in  trenches  deep,  perhaps  are  there  for  weeks  ; 
They  have  to  play  a  waiting  game  ;  none  oft  his  foeman  seeks. 
The  cannon's  mouth  's  not  visible  ;  it 's  hidden  miles  away  ; 
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But  does  some  deadly  business,  as  though  't  were  harmless  play. 
Its  goods  are  made  of  shrapnel  stuff,  its  shells  they  make  one  weep* 
And  day  and  night  the  noise  keeps  up,  there 's  little  chance  of  sleep. 
Shells  T-N-T,  they  tell  nice  tales,  tri-nitro-toluol  ; 
They  're  not  at  all  the  sea-shore  sort,  no  use  to  Will  or  Poll. 
The  soldier  Shakespeare  talks  of,  bubble  reputation  sought ; 
War  *s  now  more  vastly  murderous,  and  vict'ry  's  dearly  bought. 
The  same  old  spirit  still  exists  'mong  all  our  soldier  men  ; 
None  suffers  from  discouragement,  risks  life  e'en  now  as  then. 
The  "kultur"  Germans  talk  about  is  seed  and  soul  of  hell  ; 
Hypocrisy  and  hatred  't  is,  and  doeth  nothing  well. 
Deutschland,  Deutschland,  uber  alles,  has  hateful  slavish  ring, 
And  none  but  Stygian  vampires  could  such  a  war-note  sing. 
The  warrior  of  Shakespeare's  day,  old-fashioned  English  soul, 
Would  never  let  the  Deutschmen  round  their  mouths  that  maxim 

roll. 
No  ;  he  'd  use  some  rough-cut  English,  and  do  as  we  have  done, 
Just  let  the  fellows  have  it  hot,  with  fire  and  sword  and  gun. 
There  is  no  other  action  ;  though  hard  fighting  is  abhorred, 
'T  is  true,  "All  they  who  take  the  sword  shall  perish  by  the  sword." 
Although  at  times,  in  bygone  days,  we  've  scouted  lawful  right, 
To  all  intents  and  purposes,  ours  is  the  cleanest  fight. 
To  be  the  king  of  all  the  earth,  well,  that 's  no  job  for  me, 
Nor  you,  nor  any  other  man,  I  hope  you  clearly  see. 
The  Kaiser's  mustache  terrible  quite  fills  one's  soul  with  dread  ; 
They  '11  turn  its  points  the  other  way,  when  he  is  captive  led. 
Though  his  mustache  stands  upright,  and  he  's  "bearded  like  the 

pard," 
Some  bearding  other  hands  will  do,  and  the  tugging  will  be  hard. 
'T  is  common  folk,  not  kaisers,  now  should  have  our  best  concern  ; 
The  high  and  mighty  of  the  earth  have  had  their  day  and  turn. 
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True  kings  of  men, — ^kings  of  themselves, — ^yes,  these  are  needs  we 

see  ; 
Good  actors  who  know  well  their  parts,  and  play  them  faithfully. 


THE  RECRUIT. 


0  NO,    I  'm    not  a  lout ; 

1  know   my   way  about. 

And  I  don't   mind   saying   that  I  dearly   love  a  shoot ; 

So   at   ten   one   autumn   day, 

I  just   stepped   across   the   way, 
And  soon  the  sergeant   made   me   into  a  raw   recruit. 

Some  cash  was  passed  to  me  ; 
I  thought   the   town   to   see  ; 
But  bless  your  soul   alive,   man,   to  barracks  I  was  sent. 
Then  a  trifle  off  for  this, — 
And  some  coppers  you   can't   miss, — 
Before  I  hardly  knew  it,   that  cash   and   more  was  spent. 

I  read  the  posters   round  ; 
Was   certain   of   my   ground  ; 
Strange   life    I  'd   see    most   surely   in    many   foreign   parts. 
So  I  kept   myself   quite   cool, 
Like  a  lad   at   boarding-school, 
When  dressed,  I  'd  have  good  chances  to  be  the  king  of  hearts 


He   asked   the  corps   I  'd  choose  ; 
Suggested    Knockdown    Blues  : 
Now  I  think  a  man   should  stand  up  always   for  his  land. 
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And  it  can   not  be  denied, 
I  preferred  the   stand-up   side, 
For  then   it  *s  very   certain  you  '11  get  the   upper   hand. 

These    Blues   they   have  a  knack 
Of  striking  front  and   back, 
And   driving   at   the   foeman    till    he  's   quite   out   of  breath. 
Should   by  chance  a  shot  go   'stray, 
Well,   they  'II   try  another  way, 
And   take   the   surest   measures   to  send   him   to  quick   death. 

In   trenches   we   have   lain, 
Although   there   had   been    rain, 
And   we  fancied   in   the   distance   we   could   see  the  foe ; 
But  the   rain   came   down   in   flood, 
And  it  smothered   us   in    mud, 
We  looked  like  good  old  scare-crows,  when  homeward  we  did  go. 

We   marched,   ran,  jumped,   and  shot  ; 
It   made   us   fairly   hot. 
But  it   kept   us   strong  and   healthy,   fit  to  dare  and  do. 
And  I  say  to  young  men   all. 
You   should   heed  your  country's   call ; 
A  military   training  is  excellent  for  you. 

For  fighting,  as  a  trade, 
Mankind   was   never  made  ; 
But  something  comes  along,  and  we  're  forced  to  bear  a  hand. 
So  it  's   very  plain   to  see 
That   we  all   should   ready   be, 
And  for  the   land   that   bore   us   to   bravely   make  a  stand. 
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We  've   heard   of  heaven   below, 
But   then   it   does   not   show  ; 
There  's    always    some    one    somewhere,    or    crowd    that    hates 

what  's   right. 
'T  is   no   use   to   make   pretence, 
But  be   ruled   by   common   sense, 
And   show   to   foes   no   anger,    but  yet   to   win   the   figfht. 

Too  oft  the   so-called  great, 
And   ministers   of  state. 
Are   the   villains   of   the   piece,    when    war  's   to   be  declared ; 
*T  is   these    rogues   set   men    at   ears, 
Starting   feuds   that   last   for  years. 
Because   on   some   base   action   they   wickedly   have   dared. 

It  's   strangely   true   of  kings, 
And   lordly   underlings. 
That   their  carcases   are   rarely  found   amongst  the  slain  ; 
It  's   the   rank   and   file   that   lie 
On   the   earth   to  groan   and   die, 
And   children,   wives,   and   mothers,    who   suffer  grief  and  pain. 

A  good   and   honest   king. 
His   praises  I  could   sing  ; 
But    I  've   no   love   for   villains,   or   cannon-fodder  ghouls. 
That   by   nations   they  're   endured. 
And   not   strung   up   or   skewered. 
Is   proof  that   men   are   cat's-paws,    insufferable   fools. 

We   may   be    rather   rough, 
Our  job   is   one   that  's   tough  ; 
You   can't  be  nice  to  fellows   who  're   looking  for  your  head. 
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So  we  can   not  fondly  care 
For  the   fellows   over  there, 
Who  're   thinking  how   to  load   us   with  shrapnel  or  with   lead. 

Is   it  too   much   to  pray, 
God,   speed   the   blessed   day, 
When  men  their  swords  so  deadly  to  plough-shares  they  shall  beat  ? 
When   for   nations  there  's   no  strife, 
And   there  's   full    respect   for   life, 
And  on  our  earth's  broad  surface  men  shall  as  brothers  meet  ? 

I  bid   good-bye   to   you  ; 
I  '11   fight   when   fighting  's  due  ; 
And  go  back  to  trading   when   my  soldiering  is  done. 
If  I  fight,   I  'II   do  my   best; 
On   my  honour  you   may   rest ; 
Aod  a  D.   C.   M.  for  me  is  just  as  good  as  won. 

Thomas  Atkins. 


SENEX. 

"WHO   wants  to  be  emperor  ?"   Stentof  cried 
To  a  crowd  out  in  the  street ; 

And   in  a  few  seconds  a  thousand  tried 

How   fast   they  could   move   their  feet. 

The   man   who  was  sensible   stood   quite   still ; 

No  such   devil's   work   he   wished  ; 
Nor   to   be  a  pretender  to  a  skill. 

Which   by   missing  he  'd   be  dished. 
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For   you    know   an   emperor   lies   like   hell, 

In    his   palace   fears   some   ill  ; 
And   his   only   character  's   one   that  's   fell, 

Gained   by   shuffling   at   his   will. 

His   courtiers   they   help   to   make   him    bad, 
The   bad   ones   they   make   him   worse  ; 

The   good   and   the   true,    if   found,    are   made   sad, 
And   feel   existence  a  curse. 

You    say   an   emperor  's   onl)'  a  man  ; 

Well,    he  's   often   far   from   that  ; 
The   country   he   rules   is   under  a  ban. 

While   he   plays   Cunning   Old    Rat. 

He   gets   into   rows,   his   serfs   get   him  out ; 

Their   blood   like   water   is   shed  ; 
They   scarce   ever   know   what   the   row  's   about, 

He  lives,   though   millions  are  dead  ! 

The   countries   he   ravages   near  and   far, 

Then   says   with    God's   help   he   acts  ! 

And   never  once   thinks   his   assertions   are 
The   opposite   of  the   facts. 

For   one   that   is   wise,  a  dozen   are   fools, 

Give   nations   much   anxious   thought  ; 

The    many   are   merely   sad   slavish   tools, 

Just   spending   their   lives   for   naught. 


Oil 


Good   work   comes  ; 
People   think  ; 
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Pull   together  ; 
Cease   to   shrink. 

Wretch,   beware  ! 
Right   hath   strength  ; 
Thou   shalt  only 
Go  thy   length. 

Courtiers   grin  ; 
Swear   they  're   true  ; 
Ceaseless   plotting 
'Gainst,   Sir,    YOU. 

I  *d  be   poor 
All   my  days  ; 
Breaking  stones   on 
Public  ways  ; 

Living  like 
Pig   in   pen. 
Rather   than   be 
Ghoul   o'er   men. 

Myriad  fools 
Like    me    not  ; 
Think   me   idiot, 
Moping   sot. 

What  care  I  ? 
Let  them   think, 
Till   they  come   to 
Death's  dark   brink. 
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Life's   great   gem 
Well  I  know  ; 
I  rise   upward, 
They   sink   low. 

Read,    mark,   learn, 
Work,   and    love  ; 
Die   an   angel, 
Soar   above. 


GILES. 


THE  soldier  has  a  mighty  sway, 

With   gun   and   sword   and   lance  ; 

He   should   not   have   things   all   his   way, 
But  give  a  farm-hand  chance. 

*T  is   true   fine   feathers   make   fine   birds  ; 

Now   pray   don't   think    I  'm    rude  ; 
Fine   feathers   and   the   finest   words 

Will   never  do   for   food. 

That   Shakespeare   has   been   highly   praised ; 

He   lives   through    storms   and   strife  ; 
I  '11   bet   my   hat   he   never   raised 

One   turnip   all   his   life. 

O  yes,   I  've   seen   those   actor-men  ; 

They   stayed   in   town   some   days  ; 
And   stormed,   and    raved,    and    stormed   again, 

Through   some   of   Shakespeare's   plays. 


He   wrote  strong   words,   as   I  Ml   allow, 

Of    Hamlet   and    the   ghost  ; 
If  I  ne'er   milked   our   brindled   cow, 

We  *d   get   no   buttered   toast. 

SupfKDse   we   all   turned   out   like   him, 

'T  would   be  a  pretty   pass  ! 
We  can't  do   like   our  old   horse,   Jim, 

Live  and  get  fat  on   grass  ! 

There  's  just   this   much,  I  always   say, 

Is  good   for   me   and   you  : — 
Keep  on   the   land  ;  don't   miss  a  day  ; 

And  something  useful  do. 

I  tell  you, — 't  is  a  fact  I  know  ; 

Deny  it,   if  you   can, — 
The  greatest   benefit   below 

Is  a  good   farmer's   man. 

That   Shakespeare   chap,   so  some   folks  think, 
Was  of  the    Knockdown   crew  : — 

Yes,   thank  you,   sir,   I  '11   have  a  drink, 
A  drink  of  Takedown's   brew. 

Well,   "Hamlet"   is   the   play  to-night; 

And — could  you   spare  a  pass  ? 
And — if   I  'm    welcome,    and   it  *s    right, — 

Yes,   thanks  ;  just  one   more  glass  ! 
•  •  •  «  • 

The  actor-man   with   ardent   breast 

Betrayed   not   latent  pique  ; 
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V 


Though   straw-sprent   barn   had   he   for   nest  f 
No   other   could   he   seek. 


THE  LOVER'S  LOVE-SONG. 


THIS   life  's   not   worth    living   for   all  I  have   heard  ; 
Of   love's    richest   blessings   vi^e  've   had   little    word 
The   soldier  talks   battle  ;  naught   that    has   to   cheer  ; 
The   ploughman   discourses   on    turnips   and    beer. 
My    heart  's   in  a  fever,    my   thoughts   are   away, 
A  lady   divine   holdeth   paramount   sway. 
I  wish  I  were   near   her,    my   soul   she   doth   charm, 
A  lovelier   burden   ne'er   leaned   on   my   arm. 
When   she   is   beside   me,   all   troubles   depart, 
For   she   is   the  gem   and   the   joy   of   my   heart. 
With   love  I  am   captured  ;  I  know   it   full   well  ; 
May   nothing  e'er   happen   its   ardour  to  quell. 
Earth   dealeth   out  shadows  ;  why  borrow  e'en  one  ? 
To-day  be   our   happiness,   and   for   aye   may   it   run. 

In   love's   sunshine   living,    not   looking   for  gloom, 

Bedecked   with   sweet   rose-buds,   not   dreading  the   tomb, 

Life's   secrets   exploring   to   garnish    the   heart, 

In    visions   of   beauty   to   have  a  full   part, 

Rejecting  the   hateful,   inducing   the   glad, 

Refusing   the   solace   that   later   makes   sad, 

A  conscience    untarnished,    with    innocence    bright, 

Conjoined   to   the   yonder   most   exquisite   light  ; — 

Yes,   these   are   the   charms   that   the   earthly   defeat, 

And  give   us   real   happiness   full   and   complete. 
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When   shared   in   by   lovers,    their   sun    riseth    high, 
And   lendeth  a  warmth    that   is   pure   as   the   sky. 
Ah  !  sad   is   the   mishap   of   heart   incomplete, 
Whose   love-portion    lingereth    or   suffereth    defeat. 

O,    love    lights    the    soul    that    hath    counterpart   grown, 
Nor    hath    its    full    rapture    when    acting   alone  ; 
The   heart   was    intended   to   bear  a  full   share, 
To    souls    of   its    fellows    extending  a  care. 
Its  blossoms    and    fruitage    are    meant    to   extend 
Alike    in    proportion    to    foe    and    to   friend. 
Dull    hate,    inattention,  a  life-closing    fount, 
Hath    naught   of   advantage,    mere   earth    hath   for    count 
When    love   doth    us    strengthen,    true   pilgrims    we   are, 
Akin   to   the   angels    who   watch   from   afar. 
The   distance   grows   smaller,    we  feel   their  embrace, 
They   share   with   our   nature,   and   lend   to   it  grace. 
Love   beareth  a  charm,   through   the   all   hath  a  way. 
In   beauty  it   fashioneth,   turneth   night   into  day. 

The  sunshine  of  love   is   the   life  of  the  soul, 

Hath   all   that  is   needful   to   keep  the   heart   whole, 

It   vanquisheth   evil,   establisheth   good. 

And   watchfully   nurtures   as   nothing  else   could. 

Though  storm,  drought,  and  cloud,  should  at  times  intervene, 

Love   banisheth   all,   and   their  trail   is   not  seen. 

Wherever   we  go,   and    whatever  we  do, 

Through    life   of  our   objects   it   ever   hath   view. 

Sustains,   though   we   faint,   and   though   sick,   it   revives, 

And    blessing   dispenses   in    full   o'er   our   lives. 

If  poor,   it  enriches,   if  rich,   it   restrains, 
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For   pains   addeth   gain,   taketh   pain   from   our   gains. 
Averse   to   inaction,    it   resolute   stands, 
Assisteth    heart's   energies,   and   doth    strengthen    her   bands. 

The   same   through   all   ages   is   love's   sacred   balm, 
A  cure   for   soul-anguish,    restoring   blest   calm  ; 
No   limit   prevaileth  ;  it    looketh    as   sweet 
To   king   in   his   palace,    the   poor   in   the   street. 
More   graciously   showeth   to   him    in   distress, 
Whose   need   is   the   greater   with    ills   that   depress. 
Glad   prospect   it   offers   of  easier   toil  ; 
Encourageth   effort    through    life's   stern    turmoil. 
Love's   eye   hath    keen   look-out, — 't  is    heartening   thought, 
And   keepeth   soul's   energies   active   and   taut. 
Where   life   hath   true   purpose,    love   beareth  a  hand, 
And   giveth   assistance   to   purpose   to   stand. 
Fond   love  's   many-sided,    its   aims   bright   and   true  ; 
It   shapeth   emergencies,    and   it   beareth    us   through. 

Ah  !  fragrant   the   blessing  that   gladdens   the   past, 
And   sweet   the    remembrance  of  joys   ne'er  o'ercast ; 
Why   fear   we   for   terrors,    when    none   can    assail, 
To   rend   us   with   torture,   our   countenance   pale  ? 
Delights   of  existence,    they   cease   not   at   all, 
Though    trouble   and    sorrow   make   casual    call. 
The   gloom   of  the    moment   we   straightway   suppress, 
By   exquisite   thought  of   the   love   we   profess. 
Dull    care    makes   its   exit,    bright   joy   supervenes, 
Our   hearts   reawaken,    we   view   dear  old   scenes. 
'T  is   joy   to   remember,   and   joy   to   repel 
The   very   misfortunes   our  pleasure   befell. 
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Come   pain   or   come   pleasure,    we   feel    no   regret, 
When  love's  star-bright  happiness  for  our  guerdon  we  've  set. 

Love   seeketh    not   honours,    nor   maketh    display, 
Desireth   not   notice,   despiseth    array  ; 
For   mercy   it   worketh,    unheedful    of   self, 
Hath   pleasure   of   action,    regardless   of   pelf. 
Is   any   by   sorrow   and    suffering   pained  ? 
Or   brought   to   confusion    by    sinfulness   stained  ? 
And   dreading   the    morrow,    with    many  a  sigh, 
So   fearful    of   living,    and   longing   to   die  ? — 
Sweet    love   shineth   brightly    through    matron    or    maid, 
And   biddeth   the   erring   one   be    not   afraid. 
Love's   touch,    kindly,    tender,   doth   quicken    the   soul, 
Re-formeth   life's   character,   maketh   it   whole. 
'T  is  essence  of  sweetness,   deliverance,   light, 
Hath  spell  like  enchantress's,  and  the  darkest  makes  bright. 

True   love   is  of  heaven,   golden-bright  as   the   sun, 
The   soul   of  our   Father,   the    All-loving   One  ; 
And   never  doth   creature   who   loveth    his    race 
Betray   the  soft  smiles  of  a  feminine   face. 
Sweet   gleams   from    the    love-light   supernal   they   are ; 
Reflections,    delights,    of   Elysium    afar. 
Smile  love's  smile  commandeth,  heart  leaneth  to  heart, 
Returneth    the   pleasure    that    doth    its    fond    part. 
Such   love   filled   all    hearts   at   creation's   first   dawn, 
Maintained    its    perfections,    and    none    lived    forlorn. 
True    purity,    beauty,    enraptured    each    soul, 
And    each    with    his    happiness   charm-fed    the    whole. 
Sweet    love-light   of    Eden,    possess    thou    my    frame, 
As    votary   seeking   thee,    find    me    worthy    the    name. 
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MISOGYNIST. 

MALE   lovers   are   soft-heads,    mere   creatures   of   pap, 
On    love   their   opinions   are    mawkish    clap-trap  ; 
They   think   all   fair   women   are   angels   of   light, 
They  're   in   the   last   stage   of   insanity   quite. 

Was   ever   there   woman   worth  a  passing   thought  ? 
If  so,   then    I  've   never  a  sight   of   her   caught. 
The   whole    female   crowd   have    my    bitter   disdain, 
Mere    thought   of   the   sex   gives    me    manifold   pain. 

For  jealousy,    hatred,    red   passion,   and   pride. 
The   fair   sex   the   finest   of   culture   provide  ; 
I  place   all   the   women    much   lower   than   brutes, 
Wherever   there  's   wickedness,   theirs   are   its    roots. 

Right  well  they  're  called  damsels  ;  I  've  one  in  my  mind  ; 

A  splendid   example   she   was   of   her   kind  ; 

At   first   sight   you  'd   think   she   had   every   grace, 

But   devilish   cunning   lay   hid   in   that   face. 

I  formed  her  acquaintance,  and  thought  it  might  last, 
But   searching   inquiry   she    made   of   my   past  ; 
Then,   all   on  a  sudden,   such   anger   was   shown, 
You  'd   think   from   an    angel   to   devil   she  'd   grown. 

My   temper   was   fired   then,   on   thought   of   my    birth  ; 
Thereon   my   defamer  I  flung  to   the   earth  ; 
The   blow   was   not   fatal,    and   since,    from   that   day, 
I  've   had   no   good   word   for  a  woman   to  say. 


Real   purity  's   nonsense,   too  much   to  expect, 
For  lapse  or  abuse   she  'd   no   right   to   reject  ; 
I  'd   advocate  virtue,   though   not   condemn   men, 
Who  practised   impurity   now   and  again. 

With   women   't  is  different  ;  nothing  of  lapse 
Can   ever  be   sanctioned,   though   common   perhaps. 
Mistake   in  a  man,   in  a  woman  's  foul   sin  ; 
Where   men   go  the   farthest,   the   sex   may  n't   begin. 

But   why    need  I  argue  ? — to   me    it  's   quite   clear, 
That   women    the   Devil's   temptations   are   here. 
I  'd   roast  all   these   noddies   down  at   Firem's   Green  ; 
'T  were  first-class  barbecue,   and  grand  to  be   seen. 

The  crowd  of  male  lovers,   their  advocates  too, 
Should   make  a  forced  visit  to  the   barbecue, 
Be  driv'n   of  their   ladies  to  eat  a  full   toll, 
Continuing  till  they   had  consumed  the  whole. 

Alone   't  is   the  plan  I  conceive  good  enough  ; 
To   rectify   Earth,   one   must   play  a  part   rough. 
Like   good   Kaiser   Bill,   sternest  measures   I  'd  set ; 
Though   now   misogynist,    I  '11   be   happy  yet. 


THE  LOVER. 


MISOGYNIST'S   mind  hath  confusion  of  thought; 
His   faculties   have   not  been   used   as   they  ought. 
When   man   with   sin   palters,   the   light  of  his   soul 
Becometh   bedarkened,   he  spoileth   her   role. 
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At   length,    light   is   darkness,   the   man   lies   despoiled, 

By   dim   fateful   shadows   his   nature  's   encoiled. 

He    knows    light   no   longer  ;  the    eyes   of   his   mind 

To   darkness,   by   natural    law,    are   inclined. 

Like   nocturnal   creature's,    his   daylight   is   night, 

He   Satan    resembleth,   wrong   placing   for   right. 

The   fair   stately   plan   of   his   nature  's   reversed. 

The   thoughts,   words,   and   acts   of   his   life   are   accursed 

He   speaketh   of   virtue  ;  his   virtue   is   vice  ; 

The   love   he   professeth   is   colder  than    ice. 

With    him    love   and    lust   are   convertible   terms  ; 

Of   love   that   ennobleth   he   lacketh   the   germs. 

The   sin   in   another,    he   flatters   himself, 

His   porcelain   spareth,    breaks   other   men's   delf  I 

He   curses   all   women  ;  unlucky   was   she 

Who   had   the   misfortune   his   mother   to   be. 

Then   what   of   his   sisters  ?  pure   women,    no   doubt, 

Their  virtue   unstained  :  hath   he   never   found   out  ? 

Shall   they  be   the   prey   of  the   conscienceless   band 

Of   ravishing  wretches   polluting   the   land  ? 

Their   morals   outraged  ?  and   their  innocence   stained  ? 

Their   view   of  the   decorous   startled   and  pained  ? 

O,   shame   on   this   monster,   the   curse   of   his   race  ! 

With   lovers   of  purity   he   has   no   place. 

Because   he   is   wicked,   then   all   must   be   so  : 

To   think   them    much   viler   he   will   not   be   slow. 

Where   learned   he   that   there  a  difference   may  be 

'Twixt   woman   and   man   as   to   impurity  ? 

Man,   lofty  of  spirit,   and   woman,   of   soul, 

Conjoined,    may   be   viewed   as  a  beautiful   whole. 

The  wife  is  abounding  in  her  special  way  ; 
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The   man,   strong  in   action,   hath   power  to  stay. 

To   nature's    true    measure   both   perfectly   set, 

Each   haileth   as   fellow   conformably   met. 

Disorder   there  's   none,    as    Misogynist   thinks, 

For   each   from   the   fountain   of   purity   drinks. 

Of   foulness,   dishonour,    they   both   are   quite   free, 

Neglect   of   God's   precepts   deem    insanity. 

The   vicious   and   cruel    both    work   hand   in    glove, 

Their   choicest   accomplishment   self-serving   love. 

Misogynist's   temper   hath    passions    well   fanned, 

Another  's   thrown    down,   that    his   godship   may   stand. 

His   violence   is   dreadful  !     Hate   floweth   out, 

As   language   choleric   from    him    who   has   gout. 

To   argue   with   him   is   to   argue   with    hell  ; 

His   mind   is  a  chaos,    yet   thinks   all   is    well. 

Scorn    veileth    abhorrence  :  my    pity    is    held 

For   her   whom    Misogynist   brutally   felled. 

Much    rather   than   married,    she  'd   better   be   dead  ; 

Busiris   must   not   with   Dindymene   wed. 

O  leave   me    my   visions   of   holiest   joy. 

That    always   enthralled    me,   when   yet   but  a  boy. 

The   good    and    the    beautiful    still    fill    my    mind  ; 

Therein    is    an    essence   that  's   bright    and    refined. 

For   tall   handsome   youths,   and   those   sweet   pretty   girls, 

My    fancy   inclineth  ;  they  're    nature's    true    pearls. 

Fond    heart   to    its    heart   joined   to   bless   and    assist, 

Of   earthly    existence    it   seemeth    the    gist. 

Quite   true    't  is    Misogynist's    passions    uncurbed 

My   visions   of   beauty   have   coarsely   disturbed. 

Athena,    Penelope,   come   yet   again, 

We  '11   plunge    Misogynist   in    Chimera's   pen. 
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AUNT  MARY. 

YES,  a  sprightly   heart-bewitching  girl   is   Mary, 
Soft  gray   eyes   has   she,    as   bright   as   any   star ; 

Swiftly,    lightly   trips   she,   blithe   as   any   fairy, 
Stately  as   Aurora   in   her   heavenly   car. 

Nothing   mean,   unseemly,   ever   doth   defile   her  ; 

Look,   and   word,    and   deed,   are   sacred,   true,   and  good  ; 
Wheresoe'er  she   goeth,   base   men   can't   revile   her. 

Sight  of   her  doth   stay   them,    if  to   harm   they   would. 

When   she   speaks   so   sweetly,   angels   bend   to   listen, 
Though   earth-shrined,   she  's  yet   of  paradise  a  queen  ; 

Wisdom,   truth,   and   beauty,    make   her  features   glisten, 
Image   of  perfection,   gracefully  serene. 

Children   flock   around   her,   Ipve   her   fond   embraces, 
Each   from   her   receives  a  sweet   sunshiny   smile  ; 

Unabated   glee   lights   all   their   little   faces. 

If   Aunt    Mary   tells    them    they   may   stay  a  while. 

Many   things   there   be   of   great   and    noble   presence, 
Things   the    Lord   creates   to   beautify   the   earth  ; 

Faithful   holy   woman  's    God's   best   compound    essence  ; 
When   compared   with    her,    each    hath  a  lessened   worth. 

On  a  day   not   distant,    Mary   and   her   lover 

In  the  church  will  have  their  hands  and  hearts  made  one  ; 
Sacred  vows  she  'II  make,  to  God  in  heaven  above  her, 

Vows   of   faithfulness   for   him,    till    life    is    done. 
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Never  will   he   make  his    Mary  sad   or  lonely ; 

In   her   lovely  presence   he   feels   hope   and   rest  ; 
All   he   does   is   done   for   God  and   Mary  only  ; 

Year  by  year  that  passes,    makes   him   feel   more  blest. 

Interest,   assistance,   work  in   love,  and   union. 

Smooth   the   shock   and   tempest   incident   to   life  ; 

Urged   to   nobler   effort,    strengthened   by   communion, 
Comrades   twain   are   certain   victors   in   the   strife. 

Happy   is   the    man    who   finds   earth's   truest   heaven 
Shared,   directed,    sanctified   by   woman's   love  ; 

Love   refined,    God-hallowed,   free   from   dross   or   leaven. 
Like  that  known   and  felt  in  spirit-spheres   above. 

In   the  hidden   future,   earth-life  past  and  ended. 

They  in  heaven  shall  join  the  pure  and  star-bright  band  ; 

Lives   no  longer  twain,   but  aye   serenely   blended, 
Loving,   working,   praising,   in   the  spirit-land. 


THREE  BACHELORS. 

Algy. 

THE  days  pass   on,   and  I  remain 
That   never-ending   source   of   pain 

To   ladies   bent   on    barter, 
What  's   called  a  bachelor, — a  term 
By  them   translated,  "  helpless   worm," 

And   sometimes,    "stupid   martyr." 

\_He   considers. 
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The   elixir  of  life 
Is  a  charming   young   wife  ; 
None   but   fools   can   be   found   to   deny   it. 
'T  is   quite   easy   to   see  ; 
And — between   you   and   me — 
I  've  a  precious   good   mind,    sir,   to   try   it. 
•  •  •  •  • 

Bertie. 
How   sweet   is   the   blow   from    that   fair   one's   dear   hand  1 
'T  is   then   we  're   transported   to   petticoat   land, 
Where    ladies    are    masters,    and    men    their   true   slaves  ; 
Oh  !  who   would   be   one   of  those   bachelor   knaves  ? 
•  •  •  •  •  • 

Reggie. 
Of  course   we  've   all   heard   of  the   bachelor   man, 

Who   gives   his   moustache   its   regular  twirl  ; 
To-day  I  am   told,   and   believe   it   you   can, 
The   latest   thing   out  's   the   bachelor  girl. 

They  're   not   past   repair,   and    refuse   not   to   mend, 
They   look   for   the   men   to   lend   them  a  hand  ; 

But    hand  's    not    recovered,    if   they   do   but    lend  ; 
This   lending   is   keeping,   and   has   to   stand. 

A  nice   plain   gold    ring   can   be   found   well   to   fit  : 
For   that   sort   of   ring  a  keeper  's    required. 

Though   bachelor   myself,  I  am    up   to   it  ; 
The   lady   says  you  're   the   keeper   desired. 

You  've   chance   to   succeed,    if  you   properly   try  ; 
Just   act   with   due   thought,   and   energy   too  ; 
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Not  aping   rich   neighbours  by  living  too  high  ; 
Then,    most   decidedly,   you   can   pull   through. 

For  bright   kindred  spirits   will   see  eye   to  eye, 
And   fear  not  the   touch   of  poverty's   hand  ; 

Life's   losses   and   crosses   they  '11   take   without   sigh, 
Through  all  that  happens,  they  bravely  will  stand. 

That    man   truly   liveth,    whose    wife  's   his   best   friend, 
His   pleasure,   at   all   times,    willeth    to   know  ; 

In   different    ways    both   attain    the   same   end. 
In   steady  affection   and   joy   they   grow. 

This   play   has   been   acted   these   ten   thousand  years ; 

Defects   it   may   have   which   we  should   amend  ; 
Sweet   kisses   those  bachelor  girls   want,    not  jeers  } 

Object  one  can   not,   sir,   world   without  end. 


YOUNG  MOTHER. 


MY  daily   round  's  a  common   task, 
Just  twice   the   lot  for   which   you  'd  ask. 
When   work   is   done,   you   go  to  bed, 
And   saying  this,   your   life   is   said. 

You   worry   with   this  thing,   and   you   fidget  with   that, 

Begrudge   e'en  a  minute   just   to   talk   to   the   cat, 

Upbraid   all   officials,   and  call   them   bold    robbers. 

The   pest  of  the   township,   most   rascally  jobbers. 

You  'd  much  like  to  hang  them,  or  choke  them,  or  hash  them, 

Or   under  a  mill-stone   goodgraciously  smash   them  ! 
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It  's   all   the   day   long,    and   it  's   work,   work,   work, 

And   never  a  chance   for  a  moment's   shirk  : 

A  hole   in   Jack's   coat,   and   his   stocking   too, 

The   soles   of   his   shoes   very   nearly   through  ! 

I  cook   and  I  mend,  I  darn,    wash,   and   bake, 

And   lay    myself   out   for   the   children's   sake. 

I  really   must   say   they  're  a  thoughtless    lot, 

Quite   plainly  I  speak,    but   they    heed   it    not. 

Their   constant   concern    is   for   play,    play,    play, 

They   wear  out   their  clothes   in  a  shocking   way. 

The    boys   clirab   the    trees,    sail    boats,    and    catch    fish, 

The   girls,    they   join    in,    much   against    my   wish. 

Home   duties   they   shirk,    as   far   as   they   can, 

Have   apish   ways,   like  a  frivolous   man. 

But  I  make   them   careful   to   draw   the   line  ; 

As   bonny   housewives  I  would   have   them   shine. 

All   try   my   temper  ;  I  am   sometimes   mad  ; 

They  're   still   for  a  time,    look   sober  and   sad  ; 

Young   monkeys   they   are,   and  I  mayhap   say, 

They  ought   to  be   sent   fifty   miles   away  ! 

If  elsewhere   they   go,  I  'm    wishing   them   back, 

Though    naughty   at   times,    their   conduct  's   not   black. 

They  're   hard   to   do    with,    but   harder   without, 

Of   course,  I  love   them  ;  of   that   there  's    no   doubt. 

I  work   and   worry   by   day   and   by   night, 

And   teach   them   to   do   what  's   noble   and    right. 

Some   day,    it  's   quite    sure   their   blessing    I  '11   gain, 

Rewarded   at   length   for   present-day   pain. 

A  mother's   labour   is  a  convict's   life  ; 

One  's   all   other  trades   as   well   as  a  wife. 

It  's   seven   days  a  week   in  a  mother's   shop  ; 
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You    work   on,    and   on,    till   you  're   sure   you  '11   drop  ; 
Then   start   in   again,    do   some   overtime, 
And   follow  the  play   with  a  pantomime. 
We   grumble   sometimes,    but    "down    tools" — not   we  ; 
We  've   courage,    though    we   the   weaker   sex    be. 
Great   things   we   contrive,    scorn   trade-union    rules, 
Old    knives,    hair-pins,    forks,    are    most    handy   tools. 
With    scissors   to   act   as   pick   or   corkscrew, 
A  fine   lot  of  work   is   nicely  got   through. 
Though   cares   have   increase,    and    worry   extends, 
Promotion    and    pay   are    not   odds   or   ends. 
Yet   we   loving   wives   such  a  job   will    seek, 
Full  often   for   less  than   nothing  a  week. 
A  mission   we   have,   and    we  're   here   to   stay  ; 
Good  wives,  good   mothers,   deserve   loud   hurrah. 

\_Carried,  netn.  con. 


MfSS  GIDDY. 


Experientia   docet. 
YES,    my   name   once   was    Giddy,    but   to-day    it   is    Field  ; 
At   the    altar   of    Hymen    I  've    hymeneally    kneeled. 
Fred    asked    me    to    marry    him,    and  I  would  n't    say    nay  ; 
For    I  'm    certain    he    loved    me  ;  showing    kindness    alway. 
Well,  1  thought    it  a  frolic,    but    since    then  I  have    found 
That  a  marriage    brings    its    little    contingences    round. 
Marriage    changes    one's    outlook    on    the    life    here    below, 
And   prevents    us    from    being    much    too   fast   or   too   slow. 
I  '11    be    cheerful,    all    my    troubles    will    patiently    bear, 
For  a  wifehood   and   motherhood   are   parts  I  should   share. 
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JOHN  OLD  BOY. 


I  TOOK   to   my   sweetheart,   and    she   took   to   me  ; 

Our   ways — they   were   so   very   taking  ! 
At   the   altar,   we   two   were   haltered,   you   see  ; 

Steps   to   alter   it   we  're   not    making. 

One   day,    without   thinking,  I  happened   to   meet 
With   the    lady    who   struck   my   fancy  : 

Her   face,  I  declare,    was   surpassingly   sweet ; 
The   belle   of   her   township   was    Nancy. 

At   the   very   first   sight,  I  knew   how   't  would   go ; 

Both   thought   we   were   made   for  each   other ; 
For  a  time   just   exchanged   short   glances,   you   know, 

Dissembled   as   sister   and   brother. 

Very   sweet   it   all   was,    with   chastity   shown, 
If  judged   by   the   spirit   within   you  ; 

Of  course   it   is   proper,    to   ladies   well   known, 
That   brotherly   love   should   continue. 

Miss    Nancy   was   bashful  a  well-reasoned   while, 
But   could    not   hold    back   any   longer  : 

She   sweetly   concluded,    with   absence   of   guile. 

Our   friendship    might    well   be    made   stronger. 

So  one   lucky   fine   day   she   threw   me  a  kiss  ; 

That  certainly   end   made   of  guessing  : 
She   became   an    Oldboy,    and   ceased   to   be    Miss 

Without   any   change   as   to   dressing. 
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The   tasks   of  existence    we   properly   do, 

And   now   and   then   comes  a  small   present  ; 

Our   lives   they   are    steady,    we  're   constant   and   true, 
So   our   days   are   peaceful    and   pleasant. 

We   both    hope   to   live   to  a  worthy   old   age  ; 

Leave   the   earth-life  for   heaven's   blest   portal, 
Having  played   our   set   parts   on    earth's   scenic   stage, 

Well   prepared    for   the   stage    immortal. 


CHARLIE    WAG, 


WHEN  he  's  courting,  man  studies  his  sweetheart  to  please ; 
When   she  's    married,    she   studies   her   husband   to   tease  ; 
She   will    tease,   should  she  please,  sometimes  please,  should  she 

tease  ; 
But   pleasing  or  teasing,   she  will  please   to  tease,   tease. 


INDEED  ! 

Crazy    Loon,    tearing  his  hair. 

I  CAN'T   understand   it,  I  can't ; 
I  won't   understand   it,  I  won't ; 
I  sha'n't   understand   it,  I  sha'n't ; 
I  don't   understand    it,  I  don't, 
And  don't  want  to,   either. 

Jolly   Coon.         What  's   the   matter  ? 
Why   this   chatter  ? 
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Crazy  Loon.       Just  listen.    I  '11  tell ; 
Though   not   well. 
She   came   on  a  Monday  ; 
Worked   hard   till   the    Friday  : 
To   me   time   was   Sunday, 
Each   day   was  a  high-day. 

Jolly  Coon.        Go  on,  you  loon  I 

Crazy    Loon.         She   gave    notice   to   leave  ; 
And  I  can't   help   but   grieve  ; 
Oh   dear   me  !  oh    dear   me  !  oh   dear  f 
I  was   feeling   tip-top, 
But  am   now   all   flip-flop, 
With   nothing,    no,    nothing   to  cheer. 

Jolly   Coon.         But   why  get  worried  ? 
For   worry   will   make   you    as   lean   as  a  rake  ; 
As   tough    and   as   dry   as  a  charity   cake. 
Remember,    Miss    Gracie  a  sweetheart   has   got ; 
For  ev'ry   thing  else   she   will   care   not  a  jot. 
And   when   with   her   sweetheart   she  's   happily   wed, 
Folks   down   at   the   print-shop   won't   trouble   her   head. 
And   I  'm   quite   sure 

You   can't   understand   that,   you   can't  ; 

You    won't   understand   that,   you    won't  ; 

You    sha'n't   understand   that,   you    sha'n't  ; 

You    don't   understand   that,   you   don't  ; 
and    had   better   not   want   to,   either. 

Crazy  Loon.        Is  that  so  ? 
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SUFFRAGIST. 

MEN   were   deceivers   ever, 

Although   they   think   they  're   clever 
By   saying   that   women's   ways  are   very   wily   and   vicious  : 

Could    we   deceive  ?     No,    never  ! 

Naught    us   from    truth   can    sever ; 
But  for  men  to  prate  of  goodness  ! — that  's  always  meretricious 


WIDOWER. 


TELL   me   not,   in   sweetest   numbers, 
Marriage   is  a  heavenly  dream  ; 

Pickled  onions,  green  cucumbers, 
Slumber   make   as  pleasant  seem. 

Years  ago,  when  I  was  youthful, 
I  could   quite   agree   with   you  ; 

If  I  *m  to  be  wise  and  truthful, 
Must   renounce    my   early   view. 

Married   life  has   little   honey ; 

Many   are   its   thorns   and   stings  ; 
Even    if   there  's    lots   of   money, 

Scarcely   happiness    it   brings. 

Marriage   has   its   fond   caresses  ; 

Single    men    may   get   no   kiss  ; 
But   those   oft   expensive   dresses  ! — 

Think   what   heavy   bills   they    miss  I 
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Man   seems   born    to   trial    and   trouble  ; 

Marriage   brings   the   worst   about ; 
Hammered,    chipped,    and   used   like   rubble, 

Whether   he  's   indoors   or   out. 

Life's   best   contacts   are   unpleasant  ; 

Friends   are   few,   but   foes   are   scores ; 
Days    long   past,    and    time    now   present, 

Thicken    feuds   and   family   sores. 

Marriage,    as  a  heaven-sent   junction, 

Has   but   little    recompense  ; 
'T  is   but   necessary   function, 

Usable   without   offence. 

Earth    is   full   of  fight   and   faction  ; 

Men   are   merely   "  hands,"   or   "  tools "  ; 
Have  you   children  ? — bad  's   your  action  ! 

Are  n't  you   married  ?— then   you  're   foois  ! 

Married,   single,   both   have    mention  ; 

You    may   think   it   rather  strong  ; 
If  you  're   either,   by   intention, 

Then   you   surely   will    be   wrong. 

Widower,    I  'm   not   belonging 

To   the   one   or   other   crew  ; 
Though   the   ladies    round   are   thronging, 

Marriage   once   again   to   view. 


Married    men   are   worthless   creatures  ; 
Single   men, —  well,   they  're   not   true 
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Each   has   very   crazy   features  ; 
I  'm   ashamed   of   both   of  you. 

I  'm    no   dreamer, — but  a  "vision," 
Decked   in   chiffon,   tulle,   and   lace, 

Stood   before    me,    sought   decision. 
With   the   sweetest   angel   face. 

How   describe   the   blest   sensation  !  — 
Dare  I  say  a  single   word  ? 

Speech    would   be  a  profanation  ; 
Silence   much   to   be   preferred- 

To  a  town    not   very   distant, 

Frequent   journeys  I  must    make  ; 

Please   don't   say    I  'm    inconsistent, 
Sampling  second  wedding-cake  ! 


SENEX. 


DEAR  John,  a  strict  consistency 
For   lovers   it   ne'er   was   meant. 

Their  role  's  a  chaste  delinquency, 
And   to   artifice   they  're   lent. 

They  're   full   of   bland   hypocrisy  ; 

Transparent  's   their   make-believe  ; 
'T  is  joy  of  gynecocracy 

To  delight,    though   still   deceive. 


For  chance  and  change  they  're  both  prepared  ; 
Mild   vagaries   they   of   heart ; 
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Slight   chance   has   change   to   be   long   spared, 
When   for   change   there  's   chance   and   part. 

For  times   will   come,   they  '11   each   one   see 

A  beautiful    thing   or   two  ; 
Give   sharp   surprise,   there  's   certainty, 

By  a  charming   act   to   do. 

When   nicely   played,   no   harm   ensues  ; 

True   sweethearts    will    slyly   wink  ; 
They   know    full   well    each    other's   views, 

And   they  '11   pertinently    think. 

And   John   and   Joan   go   hand   in   hand 
Quite   pleasantly   through   this   life  ; 

Her  John   to   her  's   an   actor  grand. 
His  Joan  is  a  clever  wife. 


LOVE'S   QUERY. 


"  NOW,    what  do  you   think  ? "    said  a  lassie   to   me  ; 

"  Should  I  marry   for   money,    or   love  ? 
My   pathway    I  'd   have   to   be   happy   and   free  ; 

I  'd   be   harmless   and   true   as   the   dove. " 

The   question   propounded   was   perfectly   fair  ; 

Very   gracefully   put   for   my   thought  : 
A  marriage   ill    made   knoweth   naught   of   repair, 

And   developeth    not   as   it   ought. 


'T  is   love   that  's   ungenerous,    false,    and   profane, 
Measured   only   by   pounds,   shillings,   pence  ; 
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And   whoso   upholdeth    it    maketh    not   gain, 
But   is   poor   in    the   virtuous   sense. 

'T   is   poverty   trieth   the   heart   of  a  man, 

And    revealeth    its   innermost   aim  ; 
The   soul    it   refineth,    as   only   it   can, 

And   it   maketh   man   worthy  the   name. 

Great  riches,  dire  poverty,  ne'er  be  my  share, 
Said   the    wise    man    of   time   long   ago  ; 

True  love  for  mere  riches  it  never  hath  care, 
Nor   the   pomps   that   the   opulent   show, 

Man's   personal   worth,    whether   dross   or   fine   gold, 
Must   command   our    most   serious   thought ; 

Whenever  to  virtue  the   heart   proveth  cold, 
Then   that  heart   is  dull  passion's   resort. 

The  heart  of  true  love   beareth   long   and   is  kind  ; 

Its   companion   it   seeketh   to   bless  ; 
Though   pained,   or   aggrieved,   to  a  fault   often    blind, 

And  it  pants   to  forgive   and  caress. 

Love's  gold,   bright   and  virgin,   it   putteth   to  use  ; 

What  's    impure   it    will   seek   to   refine  ; 
It    trieth,    and    trusteth,    nor   flingeth    abuse, 

Though  a  partner   should    lapse    or   decline. 

O,  worthy    indeed    are    the    lives    of   that    pair 

Who   in    thought,    word,    and   deed,    act   as    one  ; 

Where    cause    never   cometh    for   pain    and    heart-care, 
And   the   parts   due   from   each   are   well   done. 


O.r^ 
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Now    marry   for   love,    if  you    marry   at   all  ; 

Know   your    love    hath    requital    sincere  ; 
If   thus    not   successful,    you    ride    for  a  fall, 

All   your   days   filled   with   sorrow   and   fear. 


HOME-MADE  FAMILY  JARS. 

THERE   was  a  little   stickleback, 
And    he   lived   down    in    the    Dee  ; 

And   this   gay   little   stickleback 
Was   as    happy    as    could   be. 

There   came   another  stickleback, 
Just   the   first   one   for   to   see  ; 

This   second   little   stickleback 
Was  a  pretty   little   she. 

'*  Good-morrow,  dear  Miss  Stickleback, 
Come   and   stay  a  while   with    me  ; " 

"  O,  thank  you,  much,  Sir  Stickleback, 
I  should   like  a  cup   of   tea. " 

So   Ma'm'selle   and   Sir   Stickleback 
Thought   that   they   might   well   agree  : 

So   good   for   both   these   sticklebacks, 
If   that   they   were   spliced,   you    see. 
•  •  *  *  • 

Sir   Stickleback   went   to   the   parson's   house  ; 

In  a  right   jolly    mood   went   he  ; 
And   glad   was   the   parson   to   see   the   chap, 

Who   would   pay   him  a  goodly   fee. 
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In  a  very   short   time   they   went   to   church, 

And   the   nuptial    knot   it   was   tied  ; 
Sir  Stickleback   and    Lady  both   went   home 

On    top   of   the    very   next   tide. 

Things    went   pretty    well   for  a  little    while, 
But   there   came  a  tremendous   change  ; 

Their  quarrels  were  constant,  they  fought  like  cats  : 

Folks  said,  "What  's  gone  wrong  at  'The  Grange'  ? 

O,    the   same   old   tale,  a  marriage   for   cash, 

Transforming  a  home   to  a  hell  ; 
Better   suffer   the    Pope's    most   doleful   curse, 

With  the   candle,  the  book,   and   bell. 

A  marriage   must  be  a  religious   act, 

Not  a  process   two  souls   to  freeze  ; 
One  certainly   thinks,   when   such   is   the   case, 

Both    must   suffer   from    heart-disease. 

Now   never   be   married  except   for   love  ; 

Mind   the  love  's   on   both   sides  as   well ; 
How    millions   live   with    mutual    contempt, 

Is   much    more   than   the   poet   can   tell. 


THE  JUSTICE. 


'  'A  nd  then,  the  justice  ; 
In  fair  round  belly,  with  good  capon  lin'd. 
With  eyes  severe,  and  beard  of  formal  cut, 
Full  of  wise  saws   and   modern   instances, 
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And  so   he  plays   his  part." 

IN   youth   we   heard   of   majesty   of   law ; 

To-day,    if   heard,    sing   out.    Hee-haw,   hee-haw  ! 

It   may   be   very   wrong,    but   let   it   pass  ; 

Man  's   asinine,   but   law  's   the    rabid   ass. 

Most   men    are   fools,    wise    Greeks   quite   truly   said ; 

Law  's   ass   and    rogue  :  that   beats    man    by  a  head. 

The   pure   in   youth,    in   age   the   putrid   seems  ; 

Sun,    moon,   and   stars,    are    robbed   of   their   bright  beams 

Law-benches   are   defiled   by   crazy    loons, 

With   faces   risible,   inept   buffoons. 

The   honest  judge,    who   strives   to   act   at   best, 

Will   not   degrade   himself   with   smirk   or  jest. 

He   in   the   face   of   fact   will   never   fly, 

Nor  view  injustice   with  a  kindly  eye. 

At  one  time,    P n   used   to  deal   in  farce, 

And  prove   himself   an   execrable   ass. 

Judge   D g   breathes   not   law,   but   politics, 

And   binds   himself  to   its   most   knavish   tricks. 
Hold   you    his   politics  ? — then   you  're  a  man  ! 
But   if  you   don't,   you   fall   beneath   his   ban. 
His   party,   while   of   purity   they   sing. 
Dare   play   the   traitor   to   our   lord,    the    King. 
With   threats   of  civil   war   they   fill   the   realm  ; 
Law,   order,   justice,   think   to   overwhelm. 

A  fellow-scoundrel,    C n,    much    in    view, 

Is   dyed   full    red   with   treason   through   and   through. 
Yet   he   in    law   has    highest   office   filled  ! 
Law   was   degraded,    justice   foully    killed. 

Old    C n,    who   the    brute    and    bully    played, 

And   of   his    knowledge    made  a  mad   parade. 
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Mixed   laughter  with  a  dog-faced  devil's  grin, 

And   showed   to   all    foul    wickedness    within. 

His   "  modern   instance "   suits    not   Shakespeare's   song  ; 

He   had  a  prisoner   sentenced,    right   or   wrong. 

Where    in  a  case   was   very   gravest   doubt, 

There   was  a  double   sentence   meted   out  ! 

Such    circumstance   is   common    in    our    land, 

And    vilest  judgements   are   allowed   to   stand. 

Judges   are   creatures   poisonous   to   touch  ; 

Varlets   escaped   from    Satan's    hairy   clutch. 

Not   learning   in    the    law,    but   vulgar    "  swank, " 

The   pathway   is   to   high   judicial    rank. 

We  've   Justice   Shallows    many,    't  is  a  fact. 

Whose   conduct   on   the    Benches   prove   them   cracked. 

Ten   thousand   sentences  are  set  aside, 

Which   shows  that  cases   were   not  fairly  tried, 

That  judges   bungled,    knowing   not   the    laws, 

Were   sorry  fools,   not  given   to   "  wise  saws. " 

The  golden   age  of  villainy   in   Courts 

Is   evidenced   when    reading   their   reports. 

One   trial,    as  a  rule,    should   well   suffice  ; 

If   not,   then    law    is   nauseous,    not   nice. 

Proves   judges    numskulls,    their   decisions    bad. 

Appointments    vicious,    and    our    rulers    mad. 

Such    villains    should    right    well    my    muse    inflame, 

And    to   our   cheeks    bring   blushes    full    of   shame. 

In    ancient    times,    when    judges    missed   good    sense, 

The   parties   grieved    sued    them    for    recompense  ; 

Thus    they   got   justice    free    of   any    cost. 

But    now,    if   any    man    his    case    has    lost. 

No   matter   how,    he   tries   another   Court. 
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By   subterfuge   too  oft   is   justice    "  bought. " 
'T   is    nurture    method   for   the   very   rich, 
While   poverty   lies   bleeding   in   the   ditch. 
A  priceless   gem    art   thou,    dear   English    law  ! 
Quite   so  ;  real    Brumma-gem.     Hee-haw  !  hee-haw  ! 


THE   CROWD. 


OF   course,   we  've   heard   your   lengthy   commonplace, 

And   quite   agree   that   law   is  a  disgrace. 

We   certainly   should   like   to   have   our  say, 

Before   you   take   your   crazy   self  away. 

The   scope  's   unlimited,   as   you  '11   allow  : 

Permit   us   then   to   make   our   neatest   bow, 

And   say,   that   though   there  's   much   to   make   us   sad, 

Yet   still   we  're   not   so   altogether   bad. 

We   think   you   take  a  prejudicial   view, 

Which   complicates   the   matter   through   and   through. 


SENEX. 

'T  IS   true   that   just   to   illustrate   the   age, 

A  justice   stands   alone   on    Shakespeare's   stage. 

He  'd   plenty   other   loons   within    his   ken  ; 

They   form   the   vast   majority   of   men. 

Since  Shakespeare's  time,  great  changes  have  been  seen, 

But   men   and   grass   to-day   are  just   as   green. 

And   though   you    may    decide   that  I  am    wrong, 

I  hold   that   asses'   ears   are   quite   as   long. 
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Men   do   things   most  unutterably  bad  ; 

The    laity   and   clergy, — both   are    mad, 

Indifferent,    and   boorish   to   the   core, 

Conceited,    mulish,    like   churchwarden    Romeo. 

Artificers   they   are    in   satancraft. 

Who  think,   say,   do   things,   proving  they   are   daft. 

Though   to  your  wish    I  'm   willing   to   give   heed, 

Strict  self-communion, — that   is   what   you    need. 

To   motor,    run,   jump,    loop   the   loop,    or   fly, 

You  're   joyful  :  but   to   think, — that    makes   you    sigh. 

Parsons,   politicians. 

Tradesmen,   and   physicians, 
Sing   your   song  ; 

Guessers,    and   professors, 

Scientists,   and   messieurs, 
Come   along. 


PARSON. 


WHO   are   we  ?     Dear  sir,   that  's   easy  ; 
Our   road   to   heaven    is   soft   and   greasy. 
There   are    "  dekes, "    and    reverends, 
Right   reverends   as   well, 
Most   reverends,   and   very   reverends, 
And — Socialists,   they   tell  ! 
I  hardly   like   to   mention   these  ; 
They  are   bound   for  certain   hell. 

Where   are   we  ?     Perhaps   we  're   nowhere  ; 
Though   as   to  heaven,   we  're   sure   to  go  there 
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It  's  put  down   in   our   Prayer-book-; 
It  's   in   our  ancient   Creed. 
Our   "  Book   of   Common    Prayer "  's  a  rare   book  ; 
Defends   our   sacred   breed. 
That  's   right,   of   course,   to   understand, 
Because   from   sin   we   are   freed  ! 

What   are   we  ?     O  yes,   you   wonder, 
And   think   that   there   has   been   some   blunder, 
Due   to   misunderstanding. 
O  no,   there  *s   no   mistake  ; 
In   some   paying   spot   we   find   good   landing; 
We  've   got   our   way   to   make. 
It  's   in   the   world,   or   in   the   Church  ; 
And  we  are  quite   wide  awake. 

Whence   come   we  ?     Well,    now   you  're   talking  ; 
Such   question    should   be   met, — no   balking. 
It  's   cash,    sir,   or   by   favour  ; 
Church-people   have   no   say  ; 
By   Court   influence,   or   looks,   or   savour ; 
It  's   clear   as   light   of  day. 
Prime   ministers,    lords,   squires,   bishops, 
For   the   fawners   make  a  way. 

What   teach    we  ?     A  foolish   question  ! 
And   open   't  is   to   much   suggestion. 
You    rather   would   suspect   us. 
We  're   high,    low,   gospel,   broad  ; 
I  'm   afraid   you    rather   would    reject   us  ; 
Our   look-out   Crockford  's   scored. 
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You   kick  ?     You    may.     We  're   lubberly  ? 
Sir  !     Am  I  a  pious   fraud  ? 


SEN  EX. 

WHY  question   me  ?     The   motto,    Know   thyself, 
Should  be  thy   beacon,   not   mere   place   and  pelf. 
God,    truth,    holiness,    thy   full   theme   alone. 
Position    seeking   near    God's   holy    throne. 
Disdaining   moods   and   falsities  of  earth, 
Resolved   on   gaining   things   of  purest    worth. 
A  friend   to   all,    and   wishful    they    should    rise 
To  palaces  of  splendour   in   the  skies. 
This   just   occurs   to   me   to  you   to   say  : 
Have  you  a  better,  a  more   certain   way  ? 


PARSON, 


YOU   call   me  parson,   but,   sir,    I  'm  a  priest, 
A  term   that   moves  one   up  a  notch   at   least. 
My   hope   through    all   is   in   the    "precious    blood" 
Of   Christ,   who  gave   that  ever-flowing  flood 
Mankind  to  save,   and  reconcile   to   God, 
And  spare   them   pain   of  his   avenging   rod. 


SENEX. 

PARSON   or  priest,   it  's   all   the   same  to  me  ; 
A  point   of  difference  I  fail   to  see. 
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The    law   of   God   and   nature   we   know   well  : 

That   those   who   murder  others   go   to   hell. 

Our   God,   the    Perfect,    must   his   laws   obey, 

From   not   the   least   of   them   can    ever   stray. 

To   keep   his   law   is   always   doing   right, 

And   imitating   him   with   all   our   might. 

He   never   to   the   earth   could   Jesus   send, 

To   be   outraged   and    murdered   in   the   end. 

Who   killeth   by   arrangement,    though    not   act, 

Accessory   becometh    to   the   fact. 

Can    God    be   charged    with    murder  ?     No,    no,    no  ; 

'T  is   thought   most   hateful,    lowest   of   the   low. 

God   so   misrepresented   in   the   land 

Is    most   alarming,   hard   to   understand. 

God   knoweth   not   of  anger,    nor  doth   smite  ; 

The   creature   smites   himself,    neglecting   right. 

No   other   can   in   place   of   mortal   stand  ; 

Such   action  's   vicious,   not,    as   you    think,   grand. 

Vice   must   with   virtue   overbalanced    be, — 

Though   methods   differ, — we   should   clearly  see. 

The   laws   of   God   are   ours   to   keep,   or  break, 

Are    wholly   personal,    and,   for  our   sake, 

Another   may   not   serve  ;  't  is   'gainst    God's   rule  ; 

'T  would    make   disorder   in   existence'   school. 

By   virtue,   past   defilement  's   overthrown, 

And   purity   complete   of   soul    is   grown. 

This   action    is   each   creature's   private   work  ; 

None   is   exempted,    none   allowed   to   shirk. 

Do   we   love   goodness  ? — good   shows    in   excess  ; 

Love   we   the   sinful  ? — dead   is   righteousness. 

For  evil,   or   for  good,   the   part   we   played, 
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God's   balance  shows,   when   our  account  is   made. 
Reward,   or  punishment,   is   ours   to  state  ; 
Alone   we   are  the   makers  of  our   fate. 


hell, 


PARSON. 

ON    most  of  your  suggestions  I  must  frown  ; 

The    Articles   quite   firmly   bind   us   down. 

To  all   the   Thirty-nine   we   must  subscribe  ; 

The   warrants   are   they   of   our   priestly   tribe. 

We   bind   or   loosen,    sin   we   can   forgive, 

No   matter   is   it   how  this   life  you   live. 

And  good   deeds   on   your  part,   to  save  from 

Are   not   permitted,   and  you   do   not   well  ! 

We   hold   that  they  the   nature   have   of  siii, 

And   nullify   the   grace   of   God  within  ! 

'T  were   better  that  you   leave  your  case  to  me, 

Not   run   the   risk  of  future   misery. 

Salvation,   that  you   say   is   hard   to  gain, 

A  priest  can   give  you,   minus   toil   and  pain. 

I  heard   of   H s   from  a  brother-priest  ; 

'T  was   he   who   from    his   sins   that    man    released. 

Though   over    H s   guilt   had    mighty   power, 

This  brother  freed  him,  ere  his  fatal  hour. 
Just  come  with  me  ;  my  interest  's  in  you  ; 
And   watch  a  hard   case    I  '11   put   safely   through. 


SEN  EX,     aside, 

IF  I  offered   choice   orchids, 

His    Rev'rence   would   buy  ; 


But  from   truths   of  the  star-spheres, 

Quite  gratis,   doth   fly. 
From    the   first   he  'd   gain   this   much,^ — 

Just   nothing   at   all  ; 
But   the   next, — winning   all   things, — 
He   lets  that   lot  fall  ! 
How  stupid  ! 
I  know   the   method   that    I  'm   wished   to   see, 
Though   don't   object   to   bear   him   company. 


PARSON  and   CONVICT,     Senex   at  a  distance. 


THE   sly,   sleek,   smooth-faced,    solemn   fakir 
Looked   sad   as   any   undertaker  ; 
In   his   heart   he   felt   as   fine   as   pig   in   clover  ; 
Recked   he   never  truly   for   the   sinner's   real   condition. 
But   he   bade   the   fellow   kneel. 
O'er  his  face  a  smirk  did  steal, — 
"  All   your   sins,   though   many,    are   forgiven  ; 
And   your   soul  's   as   pure   as   snow   that  's   driven  ; 
Sir,   you   need   do   nothing    good,    since    you  've    professed    con 

trition." 


SA  TA  N,     u  nseen . 


WELL,   that   beats   all,    as    I  'm   the   Devil  ! 
The   pair  are   hardly   on  a  level. 
Wait   till   both   of   them    come   down    to   me   for   clawing ; 
Sha'n't   they   wince   and   groan  in  anguish,    parson    most,    that  's 

certain  ! 
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In  a  month    the    terror   hanged  ; 
Back   and   forth    through    hell    was   banged  ; 
Parson's   vices   grew    apace    and   stronger, 
Satan   waited   for   him    two   years    longer, 
Then   in   liars'   hell   he   thrust   him, — pray   let  fall   the   curtain  ! 


IMP. 

I  LIVED   on   earth,    but   had   no   sense, 
And   thought   that   parsons   were    immense  ; 
In   hell    I  've   grown    much    wiser,    bolder, 
And  give  them   all   my   off-side   shoulder, 
Yah,   yah!     Yah,  yah! 


GLADSTONE  the   TURN-COAT 

[From  the  Irish  World.] 
"  The  following  verses  were  written  by  W.  E.  Gladstone,  while 
at  Eton.  They  were  published  in  the  Eton  Miscellany,  2nd  vol., 
which  Gladstone  edited,  and  to  which  he  contributed.  Thistlewood 
and  Ings  had  been  hanged  for  being  the  authors  of  the  Cato  Street 
Conspiracy, — a  conspiracy  formed  for  the  assassination  of  Lord 
Liverpool's  Ministry.     He  wrote  : — 

"  Shade   of   him    whose   valiant   tongue, 

On    high   the   song   of   freedom    sung  ; 

Shade   of   him    whose    mighty   soul 

Would   pay   no   taxes   on    his   poll  ; 

Though,   swift   as    lightning,   civic   sword 

Descended   on   thy   fated   head. 

The   blood   of   England's   boldest   poured, 

And   numbered   Tyler   with   the  dead. 
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Still   may  thy  spirit   flap  its   wings 
At   midnight   o'er   the   couch   of   kings  ; 
And   peer   and   prelate   tremble   too, 
In   dread   of   nightly   interview. 
With   patriot   gesture   of   command, 
With   eyes   that   like   thy   forges   gleam, 
Let   Tyler's   voice,   and   Tyler's   hand, 
Be   heard    and   seen    in    nightly   dream. 

I  hymn   the   gallant   and   the   good, 
From    Tyler,    down   to   Thistlewood  ; 
My    muse   the   trophies   grateful    sings, 
The   deeds   of   Miller,    and   of    Ings. 
She   sings   of  all   who,   soon   or   late, 
Have   burst   subjection's   iron   chain, 
Have   sealed   the   bloody   despot's   fate, 
Or  cleft  a  peer   or  priest   in   twain." 
W.  E.   Gladstone. 

In  the  interests  of  W.  E.  G.,  and  his  family,  Tichborne  was  pro- 
secuted. There  was  no  other  reason  why  G.  should  poke  his  pro- 
minent nose  into  this  private  matter,  and  make  an  infernal  business 
of  it.  Trial,  indeed  !  It  was  a  damnable  interference  with  justice, 
and  an  abnegation  of  all  that  was  true  and  good  in  himself  by  off 
chance.  Take  down  that  G.  O.  M.  lie  henceforth  ;  B.  O.  M.  is  his 
truthful  character.  Let  the  deeds  of  this  master  in  chicanery  be  for 
ever  held  detestable  by  all  the  followers  of  the  Twelfth  Messenger. 
Political  schemers  and  place-hunters  of  his  kidney  have  no  settled 
convictions  of  righteousness,  but  are  mere  weather-cocks  who  turn 
to  any  wind  that  is  so  accommodating  as  to  blow  them  some  dusty 
cash.  Such  creatures  live  merely  for  themselves.  Blood-money 
from  the  Blacks  was  the  splendid  portion  of  this  so-called  White 
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man,  the  Anarchist,  Tory,  Liberal,  Radical,  Anythingarian. 


There  's  a  man   of  St.   Stephen's   that  's   noted, 
For   he  holds   the   chief  office   of   State  ; 

And   for  years   he    has   talked,    schemed,   and   voted, 
Spending  gold   at  a  terrible    rate. 

He   seems   earnest,    and   talks   very   fairly, 
( All   the    Premiers   of   Britain   do   right )  ; 

Do    injustice  ?     No,    no,    only    rarely  ; 

When    wrong-doing   best   suits   them,    they   might 

When    he  'd    manhood,    of   freedom    he   prated  ; 

Praised    most   freely    Wat   Tyler   the   bold  ; 
And    though   highly   his    muse   can't   be    rated, 

None   can   say  that  it   ran   at  all   cold. 

For   he   longed   that  the   shade   of   Wat   Tyler, 

That   patriot,    freedom-loving,    brave. 
Should   perform   the   stem   part   of   reviler, 

Glaring   fiercely   on    all   who   enslave. 

So   disturbing   their   slumbers,    that   nightly 

Grateful   sleep   from    the   couch    should   be   driven  ; 

And  e'en   making  them   feel   that   thus   rightly 
With   the  terrors  of  hell   they  were   riven. 

Bidding  prelates   whose    God   is   their   belly. 
And   false   villains   in    ermine   beware  ; 

Pounding   priests   to  a  hell-flavoured   jelly. 
Giving   lawyers  a  sudden   death-scare. 


I  agree   in    his   wishes    most   fully  ; 

Not  one   sentiment   thence   will  I  tear  ; 
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But   of   freedom   he   sings,   then   acts   bully, 
Ah  !  that  's    more   than    my   stomach   can   bear. 

Gladstone's  father,  Sir  John  Gladstone,  a  Liverpopl  merchant,  had 
slaves  on  his  West  Indian  plantations.  During  the  debate  on  Eman- 
cipation, some  allegation  as  to  the  treatment  of  these  was  made  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  W.  E.  Gladstone,  then  a  young  man  and 
Tory  M.  P.  for  Newark,  made  his  maiden  speech  in  defence  of  his 
father — the  dirty  kettle  standing  up  for  the  purity  of  the  black  pot  ! 
Wilberforce's  action,  having  the  powerful  support  of  Pitt,  resulted 
in  Emancipation  in  1833.  Sir  John  Gladstone,  like  others  who  owned 
slaves,  received  his  share  of  the  compensation  voted  by  Parliament. 

Sir,   to   office   you    went,   pledged  a  token 

Of  good- will   to   the    Irish   to   send  ; 
All   the   world   knows   your   pledge   it   was   broken, 

Making   matters   worse,    rather   than    mend. 

Evictions,   starvation,   crude   coercion, 

No   true   patriot   thinks   you  a  friend  ; 
Your   harsh   acts   have   aroused   their   aversion  ; 

Will   you   practise   it  on   to   life's   end  ? 

If  a  Tyler   rose,   hating   oppression, 

As  your   conscience   must   tell   you   one   may, 

Sought  your   life   with  a  constant   aggression, 
Dare   you   ask   that   his   hand   he   should   stay  ? 

Why,    not   long   since,    did   you    side   with    Russia, 
When   the   throat   of  the    Turk    she   did   seize  ? 

Common-sense,    truth,    and   justice,    cried,    Crush    her  ! 
Bring   the   despot   so   foul    to   her   knees. 

Yet  you   did   not,   but   bade   her   strike   terror 
In  a  race   who   had   done   her   no   harm  ; 
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Holy   Russia,   you   styled   her — an   error, 
Which   to   Christians   caused  deepest   alarm. 

They   remembered   her  actions   atrocious, 

So   well    known,   that    I  '11    not   write   at   length  ; 

Yet  you   stormed    like  a  madman   ferocious, 
And   to  despotism   added  new   strength. 

Garibaldi,   the   greatest   of   heroes. 

You    indecently   spurned   from    the   land  ; 

And   your   heart   was   as   cold   as  a  Nero's  ; 
Such   vile   treatment    who   can    understand  ? 

In   the   Tichborne   Case   you   were   defiant, 
Saw   justice   mud-bedraggled,    gainsaid  ; 

Squelched    Kenealy,    and   dungeoned   his   client  ; 
Oh  !  the   blood   that   now  lies   on  your   head  ! 

'T  was   not   needful   for  you   to  take  action  ; 

Public  welfare   no  danger  was   in  ; 
Yet  you   fought   with   the   Romish   Church   faction, 

Made   it  certain   the  case   they   should   win. 

Your   repeated  and   savage  proscriptions 
To  your   countrymen   are   not   confined  ; 

Fire   and   sword   you  dealt   out   to   Egyptians, 
Treating  life   as  a  mere  breath   of  wind. 

All   for  what  ?     Just   because   they  asked  freedom, 
And   to   gain   her   would   dear   life   lay   down  ; 

Their   complaints   of   injustice, — why   heed  'em  ? 
You   did   nothing  but  savagely   frown  ! 
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Good   excuse   you   have   none  ;  you  *ve   great   powers  ; 

Few   in   intellect   with   you    can   vie  ; 
Yet   foul   weeds   you   bring   forth,    'stead   of  flowers, 

Making   life   one   long  palpable   lie. 

Why   not   act   up   to   that   which   you  've   written  ? 

For   great   things   from   great   men   we   expect  ; 
Has   your  conscience   grown   hard,   though   oft   smitten  ? 

Will   you   give   truth   the   cut   quite   direct  ? 

Why,    O    why   be   so   terribly   hellish  ? 

Why   the   banner   of   right   not   unfurl  ? 
Ah  !  hypocrisy  's   what  you    most   relish, 

And  by  soul-ruin    rise   to   be   earl. 

For  good   deeds   true   men   look  ;  empty   chatter 

Is   but   seemly   in   jackdaw   or   knave  ; 
Your   persistent   haranguing   and   clatter 

To  the   wise   are  a  lunatic's    rave, 

Who   imagines   he   makes   deep   impressions 

On   the   people   who   happen    to   hear  ; 
Nor   once   dreams   that   from   facts   his   digressions 

Make   his   madness   more   painfully   clear. 

In    all   these   bad   actions  I  see   cunning. 

And   foul   priestliness,   fully   displayed  ; 
One   feels   that   with    virtue   you    are   funning, 

For  your   life   hymns   fell   despotism's   shade. 


Not  a  deed   done   on   earth   'scapes   th'  Eternal  ; 
All   the   vile   shall   in   hell   be   fire-tossed  ; 
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Who   can   picture   the   grief  of  th'  infernal, 
Cursing   sore   opportunities   lost  ? 

You,    the   chief   of  a  gang   of   mere   praters, 
With    Rome's   prelates   on    Stygian    shore, 

Shall   be   sent   to   the    hell    of   Truth's   traitors, 
Not   befouling   this   earth   any    more. 

Living   honestly,    truthfully,    fairly, 

Is   the   grand   task   for   men    on   this   earth  ; 
Loving   earthliness   ever   so   sparely. 

Seeking   earnestly   gems   of   real    worth. 

Rising   nearer   and   nearer   perfection. 
The   immaculate   heart's   splendent   goal  ; 

With   fixed  eye  in  a  heavenward  directiooi 
Till   absorbed   in   the    Infinite   Soul. 
Belleville,  N.  J.,U.  S.  A.,  1883. 


SOLOMON  S.  L.  LEE. 


I  'M    Solomon    Sidney    Lazarus    Lee, 

The   editor  bold   of  the   "  D.    N.    B."{Devil's  Note  BoaJk] 

For   goodness'    sake,    do   not   look   for   too   much  I 

Mere    matters   of   fact  I  disdain   to   touch. 

Bare  truths   and   hard   facts   are   only  fools'   play. 

Good   Jews   should   never   be   with   them    au   fait. 

Vould  I  mine   selluf   so   padly   disgrace, 

Der   troot   to   shpeak,    mit   der   hole   in    mine   face  ? 

Just   say   what   you    like   of   folks   who   are   dead  ; 

The   fellows  are  n't  able   to  punch  your   head. 
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This   writer  I  much   should   like   to   smother, 

As   bachelor   who   abused   his   mother. 

And   otherwise   lived  a  degraded   life, 

Too   vile   to   marry  a  beautiful    wife. 

But   leave   him   to   me  ;  I  '11    manage   it   well  ; 

Reward  I  have    here  ;  I  care   naught   for   hell. 

His   smallest   fault    I  '11    make   vastly   bigger, 

And   paint   him    blacker   than    any   nigger. 

Quite   untrue    it   is   we  're  a  venomed    tribe, 

Though   Judas,    good    man,    sold    Christ   for  a  bribe. 

The   priests   of   the   Jews,    who   the    silver   found. 

Were   best   of   the   pious,    with    conscience   sound. 

And   far   away   back,    in    Egyptian    days, 

Amosis   we   slew,  a  ruffian   to   raise. 

Bright   'Ahmed,    who   made   idolaters   blench, 

Was   poisoned   by   act   of  a  Jewish   wench. 

I  poured   on    Kenealy   my   filthy   slime  ; 

He   fared   as   did   Prophets   of  bygone   time. 

Like   Kaiser   Bill,    we   are   most   righteous   men  ; 

Keep    God   and   his   statutes   out   of  our   ken. 

The   foulest   of   lies   disturb   not   my   mind  ; 

I  play   well   the   role   of   my   splendid   kind. 

Though   ever   the   scorn   of   all   on   the   earth 

Who   God,   truth,    holiness,   deem   truest   worth, 

This   troubles   not   us,    the   very   elect  ; 

Regard    must   be   had   for   our   self-respect. 

In    Abram's   bosom    we   finally   rest  ; 

No   Christian    has   such  a  delightful    nest. 

The   only   true   children   of   heaven    are   Jews  ; 

Mankind   otherwise   the   rot   of  foul   stews. 

Mein  Cott  !  we  schmell  game,  ven  dese  folk  we  meet, 
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And   lay   cunning  shnares   to   hamper   deir  feet. 

By   lies   we   grow   fat  ;  der   troot   giveth    chaff  ; 

Our   holiest   food    is   some   fatted   calf. 

Dose   Shentiles    vare    meant    for   exploit   of   Jews, 

And,   living  or   dead,   they  're  game   for  our   noose. 

The   soul   of   Judea   you  '11    truly   see 

In   Solomon    Sidney    Lazarus    Lee. 

Barabbas  :  Dot  ish  so. 

Gamaliel  :  Yah,  yah.    Varrah  good  so. 


BENEDICT. 

YOU   speak  of  love,   and  a  well-kept   house, 

A  wife  as  quiet  as  a  little   mouse, 

With   wifehood's   troubles,   but  good   at   heart, 

And  bent  on   acting  her  proper   part. 

Who  never  would  dream   her  spouse  to  grieve, 

Her  words   so   kind,   he   can   well   believe. 

If  you   were   married,   perhaps  you  'd   know 

There  *s   one   more   sort   on   this   earth   below. 

In   fact   there   are   ninety   sorts,   or   more, 

One  /  have  got,   she   vexes   me  sore. 

Life  *s   not  worth   living,   where'er  she  bides  ; 

'T  will   be   no   wonder,    if   woe   betides. 

Of  old,   if  in   Chinese  codes  you   look, 

A  wilful   wife   could  be   brought  to  book  ; 

And   husbands   could   flog   by   well-fixed    law  : 

Only   to   mention   it,   pains   my   maw. 

Well,    't  is   that,  a  jail,    or   life    of   shame, 

The   loss   of   health,    wealth,   property,    name. 
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SENEX. 

I  'M    thankful    I  'm   single,    I  'm    sorry   to   say  ; 
But   should   not   describe   the   position   that   way  ; 
And   mortally   dread   all   studied   force 
'Twixt    married   folk  ;  't  would    be   love's   sad   loss, 
Affection's   spark   would   certainly   fly, 
And   love's   sweet   self   would   perish    and   die. 
Fond   charm   be   gone  of   the   past   so   dear, 
The   way   prepared   for   mutual    fear. 
Life's    rosy   dream    unsettled    would   be  ; 
Its   sweets   and   its   joys    no   more    I  'd   see. 
Though    married,    not   mated,    quite    forlorn, 
Undone,    for   loss   of   the   past   and   gone. 
I  've   always   been   very   much   afraid 
Of  any   woman   of   lowest   grade. 

If  I  were   like   you. 

Just   what  I  should   do 
I  know   not. 

But   take    it   in    fun, 

Or   from   it   to   run, 
I  trow   not 

For  better  or   worse, 

Much    cash,    empty   purse, 
I  'd   make   it   the   best   that   could   be   made  ; 
Marriage   is   surely  a  risky   trade  1 

BENEDICT. 


OF   course,    when   one  's   wed, 
One   expects   to   meet   trouble  ; 
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But   better   be   dead, 
Than    infernally   double. 
Women   go   into   marriage,    but   miss    its   true   aim  ; 
They    regard   it   as   sport,    and    themselves   all   the   game. 
Go   out   when    they   please, 
Stay   at    home   at   their   ease, 

Will   others'    hands   squeeze, 
While   their    husbands    may   freeze. 

They   don't   care  a  sneeze, 
If   home  's   swarming   with    fleas. 

Don't   touch    me. 

Have  a  motor  car,   so  fair, 

Wear  blocks  of  grave-yard  hair, 

For   their   looks   alone   they   care. 
Drink   brandy,    smoke,   and   swear, 

Pawn  the   bed-clothes,   coat,   and   chair, 
Drive   husbands   to   despair. 

Don't   touch    me. 


The   youthful    imps   they   teach 
To   bully,   bluster,    screech  ; 
A  man   dare   not   impeach 
His   partner's   shocking   breach  ; 
He  'd   be   in    D.    C.  's    reach  ; 
They  'd   sternly   to   him   preach. 

Don't  touch   me. 

Of  vice  she  has  full  taint, 
Chastise   her  ?     No  ;  you    may  n't ; 
Dear   charmer,   she   would   faint. 
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And   then,   oh,    look  !  her  paint. 
False   breasts,    tight   stays,    sweet   saint ! 
Don't   touch    me. 

Ah  t  holy   Fo, 
You   ought   to   know 
How   women   go, 
Despite  old   saws. 
Blest   angels   all. 
They   never   fall. 
You  're   worse   than    Paul  : 
Pray   mend   your   laws, — 
To    suit    EVERYBODY,    zx\A— FAJ L  f 


SUFFRAGIST. 
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NOW   then,   you   smart  men, 
You  're   at   it   again  1 
I  've   never   known   time 
When    folly   and   crime 

You    have   failed   to   charge   up   to   my   sex, 
If  we   told   the   truth. 
And   showed   you   no   ruth, 
In    crowds   you   would   go 
To    Newgate,   you    know. 

And   be   hanged   by  your   beautiful   necks. 

There   never   was   man, 
Since   old   time   began. 
Who   stayed   in   his   home, 
Disliking   to   roam. 
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Much   preferring   the   smile   of   his   wife. 

The   club  and   saloon, 

He   says,   are  a  boon  ; 

And   stays   till   they  close, 

It  's   right  to  suppose. 
Because  they   are   the  joy  of  his   life. 

His   wife   must  say   naught, 

But  think   him  a  "  sport. " 

The   sport  's   on   his   side  ; 

She  often  has  cried  ; 
Waiting-time   seems   abnormally   long. 

Thus   years   often   pass 

For   many,   alas  ! 

Quite   often   he  's   rude  ; 

Her  life  is  subdued ; 
She  's   submerged,   lacking  laughter  and   song. 

The   motor   is   dropped, 

Amusements   all   stopped  ; 

The   cupboard  gets   bare. 

No  dainties  are  there  ; 
Other  channels  absorb  all   his  cash. 

The   longer   he   goes. 

The   meaner   he  grows  ; 

His   children   look   dazed, 

His  wife  more  amazed. 
And  perturbed   at  the   thought  of  a  crash. 

He  seeks  other  eyes, 
Acts  cunningly,  lies  ; 
And  thinks   it  good  style 
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To   make   himself   vile  : 
Quiet   vices   are   none   the   less   base. 

He   takes   hand   at   fraud, 

At   desk,   'Change,   or   board  ; 

A  mean,   worthless   hound. 

For   beggary   bound, 
A  foul   blot   on   the   age   and   his    race. 

You   see,    Benedict, 

I  've   got   you   well   licked. 

If   ill   't  is   we   do. 

Then   what,   sir,   of  you  ? 
For  your   wickedness    what   can   you   say  ? 

Of  you   I'll  complain  ; 

Then  you  'II  get   the   cane  ! 

What  's   good   for   the   goose, 

For  gander   has   use  : 
Now   stop   scolding  us   women  ;  do,    pray  I 


BENEDICT. 

SOME   women    may   be'  charming  ; 
Those  /  know   are   alarming  ; 

This   suffragist  's  a  minx. 
They   should    be   kept   in    order, 
Nor   let   to   cross   the   border  ; — 

Of   voting   't  is   she   thinks. 


The   sexes   are   not   equal  ; 
To   think   so   means,    as   sequel, 
That   she   should   have   the   vote. 


Of  that   I  'm   not   in   favour  ; 
I  can't   abide   the   flavour  ; 
It   sticks   down   in    my   throat. 

This  equal   recognition 
Quite   alters   our   position  ; 

It   makes    me   feel    quite   ill. 
Let   women   always   rule   us, 
Dear   sir,    they  'd   surely   fool    us, 

While   we    must   foot   the   bill  ! 

Yes  ;  think   of   Mr.    Speaker, 
When   for   his   eye   she  's   seeker  ; 

He  'd   never  get  a  rest. 
How   could   he   women   shake   off, 
And   not   the   buttons   break   off 

His   House-of-Commons   vest  ? 

The   Bills  that  they   would  bring   up  ! 
Like    magic   they   would   spring   up. 

And   all   about    mere    man  ! 
To   wag,   snag,    rag,    and   bag   him  ; 
Fast  close   him   up,   and   tag  him, 

By   some   infernal   plan. 

What   use   would   be   complaining  ? 
*T  would   pour,    when    't  was  n't    raining, 
Pray  stop   the   creatures'    bawl 

Senex. 

Bestow   the  vote.     They  '11   lose   it  ; 
Forget  it  ;  never  use   it ; 
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'T  was   wanted — not   at   all  ! 
\_B.  reluctantly   agrees   to    Votes  for    Women]. 


SUFFRAGIST. 

ON  certain   conditions   we   women   would   vote  ; 

The  candidate   must   wear  a  stylish   frock-coat, 

And  whatever   might   be    his   creed   or   his   plan, 

The  coat   we   should   seek,   not   the   cut   of  the   man. 

But   should   he   be   single,   good-looking,   and    rich. 
And  a  lady   chauffeur   required   at   the   switch, 
The   coat  and  the   man, — with   the   man   in   advance, — 
I  reckon   they  'd   both   have   an   excellent   chance. 

A  "bowler"   won't  do  ;  he   must   wear  a  top-hat; 
A   silk   umbrella   must   accompany   that  ; 
And   once   now   and   then   he   my   baby   must   kiss, 
Then   when   polling-day   comes,   perhaps    I  '11   not   miss. 

Long   mutton-chop   whiskers   would   much    recommend  ; 
'T  would   put   me   in    mind   of  a  very  dear  friend. 
As   matter  of  course,    he   will   have   the   good   grace 
To   put   my   big   Sam    in  a  lucrative   place. 

A   little   spare   cash  I  am   quite   free   to   use  ; 
I  'm    Sec.   to  a  Soc.   for   converting   the   Jews. 
A  few   paltry   pounds  I  am   sure   he    would   spare, 
Relieving   my   mind   of   much   trouble   and   care. 


Of   course,   before   voting,    I  'd   study   the   facts. 
And   all   would   depend   on   how   Mrs.   Jones   acts  ; 
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Or  if  both   our   hats   could   be   ready   in   time  ; 
Just  one   day  for   voting  's  a  conscienceless   crime  ! 

\Five   minutes   later\ 

Mrs.   Jones   and   myself  vote   voting  's  a  bore  ; 

One   sheet  's   all   you   mark  ;  you   could  well  mark  a  score. 

A  long   way   to  go   is   the   eighth   of  a  mile  ; 

To  walk  such  a  distance   seems   hardly   worth   while. 

A  man    who   much   wished   for   the   votes   of   the   fair 
Would   send   for   each    voter  a  carriage   and    pair. 
To   give   too   much   thought    to   the   work,    or   expense, 
A  certain   sign    is   of  a  shortage   of   sense. 

It  's   not  at  all   easy  to  tell   gents   from   prigs  ; 
Now   Tories   are  n't   Tories,   and   Whigs   don't   wear  wigs. 
Both    Parties  are   greedy  ;  they  want  a  nest-egg  ; 
We   women-folk   seek   no  occasion   to  beg. 

No,   indeed  ! 


BIDDY  IRELAND,     to  Senex. 


YOU  'RE  an   Englishman   fair,   and  will   meet   us  ; 
Some   are   devils   who  just   love  to   cheat   us  ; 
Who   will    rob   right   and   left,    and   dare   beat   us, 
Using   harshly   poor   creatures   like    me. 

Now   by   voting   quite   straight,    we  've    made    Ireland 
Better  far   than    it   was, — a  hell-fire   land. 
Home   Rule   should   well   make   it  a  higher   land. 
And   all   owing  to  the   likes  of  me. 
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Old    Ireland   she   was    robbed   of  her  glories  ; 
Of   her   horrors   we  've   terrible   stories. 
By   our   votes   'gainst   bad   Whigs   and   worse   Tories, 
Irish   folk   will   be   happy   like   me. 

Then   vote   we   for   freedom,    and   not   stay   us  ; 
For   indifference   would   but   betray   us, 
Leave   our   enemy    freedom    to   flay   us, 
And   then    none   can    be    happy   like    me. 

UNCLE  SAM. 


U.         S.        A. 
A    Marching  Song. 
COVERED   by   Old   Glory, 

Broad   lands   proudly   lay  ; 
Wealth   have   they   of  story, 

Peerless    U.      S.      A. 
Men   of  all   the   races 

Mix   when   here   they   meet ; 
All    may  find   their  places. 

Each   another  greet. 

U.     S.     A.   we  're  singing. 
With  a  he  art -felt  glee  ; 

Worthy   tribute    bringing, 
We   shall   happy    be. 

Outcasts   and   distressful 
Find   with   us  a  home  ; 
Active   and   successful, 
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Need   no   more   to    roam- 
Dwellers   here   have   voices, 

Who  shall   rule   we   say  ; 
Freedom   all    rejoices  ; 

None    may   say   us    nay. 
U.   S.   A.,    etc. 

Foe   may   seek   to  bind   us 

With    an    iron   chain  ; 
He   shall   surely   find   us 

Strike   him    down   amain. 
'Neath   our   starlit   banner, 

We   would   bravely   go  ; 
With   true   martial    manner. 

Straight   confront    the   foe. 
U.   S.  A.,   etc. 

Ne'er  shall   foreign   foemen 

Make   us   bite   the  dust  ; 
Stanch   as   knights   and   yeomen, 

For   in    God    we   trusL 
Country   claimeth   duty  ; 

So   too  doth  our   God. 
Work   for   truth   and   beauty 

Wardeth   off  his   rod. 
U.   S.   A.,    etc. 

True  we  '11  be  for  ever  : 
That  's   our  thought   to-day. 

Make  our  best  endeavour 
For  the   U.      S.      A. 


^, 


U.    S.    A. 


A    Marching   Song. 
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BRITAIN. 


A    Song  of  Freedom. 


Air  :    U.  S.  A. 


OVER  earth   and  ocean 
Britain   beareth   sway, 
Tireth   not   of   motion, 

Striveth   night   and   day. 
Sunlight   Cometh,   goeth, 

Doth   its   bounty   lend  ; 
Britain    never   knoweth 
Of   the   daylight's   end. 
Sing  we    now   in    chorus, 

In  a  joyful  strain  ; 
Freedom   lies   before   us, 
Over   land  and  main. 

Freedom   too   hath   dwelling 

In   each   sturdy   breast  ; 
With    her   impulse    swelling, 

All   may   do   their   best. 
E'en    the   poor   and    lowly 

Rise   among   their   kind  ; 
Filled   with   ardour   holy, 

Reach    to   heights   of   mind. 

We   in   bygone   ages 

Tyrants   took   in    hand  ; 
They   and   their  outrages 

Brought   we   to  a  stand. 
Forced   kings   to   obeisance 

To  a  righteous   will, 
Till   with   feigned   complaisance 

They   abstained   from    ill. 

Demons   wild   and  gory, 
Loving  self-made   rule. 


Dote   on   martial   glory, 
Making   man   their   tool. 

Such,  despite  grand   wrappings. 
Need   corrective   hand  ; 

Shorn   of  folly's   trappings, 
Downcast   then   they   stand. 

Might   o'er   right   prevailing, 

Evils   follow   fast. 
Liberty   assailing, 

Till    men    look   aghast. 
Join  we  then   with  neighbours 

O'er   the   western   main. 
By   united    labours 

Freedom    to   maintain. 

Service   free   is   grateful, 

Worketh    never   ill  ; 
Servitude    is    hateful, 

Deadeneth   goodwill. 
Amplitude   of   action 

Seeketh   good   of   all  ; 
Shunneth    work   of   faction, 

Curseth   serfdom's   pall. 

Britons,   fail   not   ever 

Despots   to   dethrone  ; 
Watchful   be,   and   never 

Liberty   disown. 
Forward   reach   for  blessing, 

Upward   look   for   light  ; 
Virtue   aye   confessing, 

Maketh   future   bright. 
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Grand  old   U.      S.      A.,   boys  ! 

For   her   weal    we   pray  ; 
Khaki,   blue,   or  gray,   boys. 
Give    her   loud   hurrah. 
U.    S.   A.,   etc. 
HURRAH  I 
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LADIES'   COMMITTEE. 

Society  for  the   Provision  of  Pinafores 
FOR  THE  Blacks. 


Chair  :      LADY    GOOSEBERRY. 

Hon.   Sec.  :     Miss   Whatsname. 

Committee  :     Twelve   ladies, — four 
married,   eight   spinsters. 
Chair. 
The   notice   of   Meeting  fully   describes 
A  needful    work   for  the    Rommytot   tribes. 
Last   month   we    received  a  shocking   report, 
Which   said   the    Blacks   do   not   dress   as   they   ought 
They   in  puris   naturalibus   roam, 
And    know    but   little    of   what   we   call    home. 
I  'm    sure   you  Ml    agree   that    it  's    much    too   thin. 
To   make   due   calls   in   our   natural   skin  I 
I  must   say   this, —  it   excuses  a  lot, — 
The   sun   in   those   countries   is   very   hot. 
For   seal-skins   and   muffs   they  *ve   no   earthly   use. 
And   feathers   are   few   on   the   native   goose. 
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Mrs.   R- 


I  'm   sure   that   we   all   agree   with   the   Chair, 
That  the   Blacks   deserve   our  especial   care. 
Now  just  let   me   say   that   my  little   boy 
Among   his   playthings    has   one   special   toy 
Of   rubber   that  's   black,    the    shape   of  a  man  ; 
He  's   washed   sometimes    in    an    earthenware   pan 
He   wears   no   pinafore,    but   then    instead, 
Has  a  high   black   hat  on   his   woolly   head. 
And  gracing  his   neck   there  's  a  white   cravat ; 
He   certainly   looks  a  parson    in   that. 
He   has   not  at  present  some   working  suits, 


You   know   very   well   of   what   we   do   here 

At    home,    when   our   summer  's   said   to   appear. 

Quite   often    we   find   ourselves    much    surprised 

At    methods   by   which   our   geese   are   disguised. 

While   drawing  a  line   that   clever   ones    know, 

The   drawing-room   yields  a  life-study    show. 

Its   dermal   dressings   are   possibly   crude  ; 

The   ballet  's   divine,    not   shunned   e'en   by   prude. 

No   sort   of   pinafore  's   ever    required  ; 

For   days   hot   or   cold   scant   cover  's   desired. 

I  'm    sure   that   we   all    should   pity   the    Blacks, 

And   strive   to    reform   their   conduct   so   lax. 

I  've    heard   that   strangers   they   are   to   divorce ; 

Not   being   churchmen,   that  's   matter   of   course. 

A  civilized  state   has   manifold   charms, 

And  daintiest  pinafores   quell   alarms. 

You   know   what  's   wanted,    so   be   good   indeed  ; 

The   Blacks  for  fine  pinafores   have  great   need. 
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But   wears  a  pair   of  brown   double-soled   boots. 
Instead   of   pinafores,    give   black   top-hats, 
If   funds   were   too   low,    then    some    white   cravats 
I  could   well    recommend  ;  they   show   such    style. 
The   boots    we    might   give,    say,    once    in  a  while. 
Perhaps   you    may   think    mine  's   the   better   way, 
But   all   of   the   members   should   have   their   say. 

Mrs.  W N. 

Mrs.    R L  's   talking   mere    man    about; 

The   negro   women    must    not    be    left   out. 

Together   with    men    they    are    all   in    swims, 

And   books   with   some    Handsome   and    Model    Hims 

Would   most   welcome   be,    and   open    their   eyes, 

With    eager   and   quite   delighted   surprise. 

Some   red   leather   boots,   and   some   stockings   white, 

Would   do   the   work   of  a  full   wardrobe   quite. 

I  always   have   been   the    negroes'    best   friend  ; 

Boots,   stockings,   him-books,  I  well    recommend. 

Miss  B n. 

Some   trouble   there  Ml   be   to   bear  the   expense, 

Gifts   being   made    in    the    regular   sense. 

Whatever   is   done,    should   be   done  quite   well, 

But   still,    in    the   end,    expenses    will    tell. 

I  beg   to   suggest   that   this   should   be   done 

For   black    men    and    women   every   one  : 

Let   well-fitting   monocles    be    supplied, 

Of   number   correct,    when    the   sight   is   tried. 

Then    men    and   women    would    see   eye   to   eye  ; 

For  eyesight's   sake   they   would   keep   the   glass   dry. 

I  hope   my   remarks   give   members   no  jar ; 
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And  trust  very  few   objections   there   are. 
Hon.  Sec. 

Miss    Lookaround    said   half   an    hour   ago, 

She  'd   one   splendid   catch   at   the    Pickup   show. 

A  lovelier   hat   could    never   be   worn, 

And    lucky   she    was   that    it   had   not   gone. 

A  "  creature "    looked   at   it   with    longing   eyes, 

But    met   with    an    unexpected   surprise. 

Miss    L.    took    it   cleverly   from    her    hands  ; 

Such    hats   are    not   suited   to   foreign    lands. 

In   these    war-scared    days   one    must    scheme   and   plan, 

And   play   well   the   part   of  a  Christy    Ann. 

We  're  not  like  those  Blacks  ;  we  must  be  well  dressed  ; 

We   take    life   seriously,    dare   not    rest. 

If   Blacks   each   received  a  new  pinafore, 

All  soon  would  wear  out  ;  they  'd  ask  then  for  more. 

I  think,   on   the   whole,    't  will   be   better   far. 

To  let  those   poor   Blacks   remain   as   they   are. 

Chair. 
A  NOTE   I  've   received   quite   strikes   me   as   new  ; 
But   /  'm   not   prepared   to   accept   its   view. 
To   take   for   the    morrow   no   anxious   thought, 
It   says   is   the   doctrine   that   should   be   taught  ! 
And   still    more   alarming,    the   clothes   we   wear, 
Should   never   demand   extra   thought   or   care  ! 
It   comes   from    parson's,  but — look    at    his    wife  ! 
Her   dresses   fill    me    with    envious    strife. 
Last    Sunday    she    wore  a  dream    of  a  hat ; 
I  have   one    in    view   that  's   grander   than    that. 
Pray   don't   be   jealous  ;  each    woman    and    man 
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Should   break   ev'ry   rule  that   Christy   Anns   can. 
If   negroes   prefer   to   travel   unclad, 
We   surely   need   not   be   sorry   or   sad. 
The   various   goods   that    lie   on   our   shelves, 
I  move   that   we   vote   them   all   to   ourselves  : 
For   then   they  '11   be   put   to  a  proper   use. 
'T  is   sad   when    charity   leads   to   abuse. 
The   only   schemes   that   should   ever   be   tried, 
Are   those   quite   fitting,    and   measured   beside. 
True   charity  's   always   action    in    fun  ; 
Just    movement   and   pleasure   for   number   one. 
The   genuine   creed   of   England   and    Rome 
Is,    Charity   begins — and   ends — at   home. 
Voted   with   acclamation. 
They  'II  all   be   happy  yet — -for  a  time. 


FAIR   TRADER. 


LEGITIMATE   trading   provideth   fair  play  ; 

The   good   trader's   ground   it   doth    not   cut   away. 

But   buyer   and   shop-keeper   work  a  great   harm. 

And   give   to  a  neighbour   much   cause   for   alarm, 

By   cut-throat   trading,    that   will   benefit   none. 

Yet   flauntingly   glares   in   the   face    of   the   sun. 

The    Lookaround   woman,   and   all   those   her   friends, 

Think   only   of   serving   their   personal   ends. 

More  often  than  not,  though  they  think  they  're  "all  there," 

They   make   petty   profits   by   conduct   unfair. 

Goods,    specially    made,    look   so   temptingly   grand, 

And   colours   and   stuff   sellers   warrant   to   stand. 
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Yes,    surely, — if   they   had  n't   left   out   the   stuff, 

And   offered   to   buyers   good   colour,    not   fluff. 

But   there    't  is    Miss    L.    and   her   friends   choose   to   go ; 

They    like   the   excitement,    they  'd    have   you    to   know. 

And   stop,    look,    and    listen,    till    well    satisfied 

That   eyes,    hearts,    and— pockets,    have   been   gratified. 

Original    hats,   or   original    sin, 

Are    rather   enchanting,    attention    will    win. 

It   may   be   Satan,    or  a  good-looking   man, 

Who   wants   to   get   out   of   them   all    that   he   can. 

The   chances   are   equal  ;  they    fall    in  a  net, 

Their   victimization  's   the   bargain    they   get. 

If   some   will   act   crookedly,    why   should  n't   they  ? 

That    argument  's   simple,    and   clear   as   the   day. 

How,  why,  when,  and  where,  that  the  "rig"  comes   about 

Is   not   for   the   buyer   to   harbour  a  doubt  ! 

If  given   some  thought,   they   would   very   well   know, 

That  profit  they  sought  for   from   other  folks'   woe. 

Encouraging   larceny,    bankruptcies,   frauds, 

The    right-playing   actors   they   drive   from   the   boards. 

A  sinister   policy, — grab,   as   grab   can, 

Is   one   quite   unworthy   of  civilized    man. 

Low    wages,   cut   prices,    the   haste    to   be    rich. 

Bring   buyers   and   sellers  a  wealth   of  sin's   pitch. 

In    trading   that  's    vicious   they   both    make  a  dash ; 

Transactions    both    have    with  a  cancerous    cash. 

Fair   price   and    good    article  's    aye   the   true   part  ; 

Who    holds    the    reverse,    is  a  thief   in    his    heart. 

Man's    mind   o'er   his    heart    must   demand    fullest    rule, 

Or    heart    may   at   times    make    him    sinner   or   fool, 

A    victim   of    mishaps,    through    uncontrolled    tool. 
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List   now   to   Kenealy,   for   words   of   sound   worth ; 

For   he   was  a  Messenger   sent   to   this   earth  : 

"  Have  free  trade  with  lands  who  will  so  trade  with  you  ; 

Give    limit   to   those   with  a  limited   view  ; 

If   nations    be   poor,    make   the   trade   full    and    free  ; 

In   time   your  best   customers   they   may   well   be. " 

These  views,  wide  and  just,  God's  great  Messenger  took  ; 

They  've   fitting   and   proper   display   in   this   book. 


LORD  SCRATCHAWAY. 

[  With   the   Compliments   of  the   Daily   Bullfrog.  ] 
"  O  YES,  I  am   one   of  the   chiefs   of   men  ; 
And    rightly   belong  to   the   upper  ten. 
When   young,  I  was   one   of  the   common   tribe, 
But   later   became  a  fireaway   scribe. 

I  'm  a  newspaper   '  crank, ' 
With   abundance   of   '  swank, ' 
And   I  'm   never   afraid   of  a  bribe. " 

Quite   good   is   the   lower   House   for  a  start, 

But   never   rejoices  a  rich   man's   heart. 

His   thought   is    well   fixed   on   the   upper   House ; 

'T  is    Eden   itself  for  a  gaudy   louse. 

And   he   wished   that   his   feet 
Could   go   straight   to  a  seat 
With   some   noble    men,   winkers   at   chouse. 


And   his   wife   she   flattered,   and   said   to   him, 
"  Go   on,   till   you   conquer,    my   dearest   Jim. 
I  hate   to   belong  to   the    Mrs.   crowd. 
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And   feel  a  disdain   for  the   sweaty-browed. 

For   their    manners   are    rough  ; 
I  have    had   quite   enough  ; 
And  their  attitude  's   low,   coarse,   and   loud. 

"  You    know   very   well,   delightful    't  would   be, 
Real    ladies    to   have   to   t6te-ci-tete   tea ; 
And    most   noble    lords   to   dine   we   could   ask  ; 
In    most    noble   sunshine   then    we   could   bask. 

The   thought   is    most   pleasing ; 

You    know    I  'm    not   teasing  ; 
And    I  'm   sure   you  're   quite   up   to   the   task. 

"  The    Commons   use   life  a  sinister   way  ; 

For   night   has   preference    rather   than   day. 

The  same  't  is  with  thieves,  rogues,  the  demi-monde, 

Who  're  wrong  to  themselves,  and  see  others  wronged. 

But   the    Lords   move   at   ease  ; 

Meet  and   part   when   they   please  ; 
And  their   meetings  are   rarely  prolonged. 

"  Those  sheep-headed  Commons  are  nine-tenths  jaw ; 
At   set   words   and   phrases   they   saw,    saw,    saw. 
Dread   hours   are   passed,    with    continuous   gab  ; 
The   hearers  go   home   asleep   in  a  cab. 

Lords    meet,    greet,    and   flatter  ; 

Make   speeches   that   matter  ; 
They  judiciously    talk,    never   blab. " 

A  start   he   then    made,    requiring   foul    tricks, 

To   put   the    Ministry   in  a  grand   fix. 

He  'd  write  this  one  up,  and  write  that  one  down  ; 
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Another   he  'd   call  a  bottle-nosed   clown. 
And   the   use   of   the    Press, 
It   should   be    more,    not   less, 
Made  a  measure   his   purpose   to   crown. 

Some   scamps   like   himself,   with   similar   aim, 
Abetted   with   zeal   his   infamous   game. 
No   effort   was    missed  ;  all  's   fair   to   the   base  ; 
Those   varlets   who   plot   to   gain   highest   place. 
And   they    fought   day   and    night 
For   the   prize   they   thought    bright. 
Truth   and   justice   they   sought   to   efface. 

One   thing   must   be   done,   before   they   could   win  : 
The   "  ins  '■'    must   go   out,   the   "  outs "   be   put   in. 
Well,   trick   voters'    heads,   and   make   them   decide 
The  "outs"  they  would  choose,  and  put  them  inside. 

Now   the   prize   is   in   view  ; 

But   there  's   more   yet  to   do  ; 
Keep   the   ball   quite   direct ;  don't   throw   wide. 

Then   later   he   hired   good   agents   at   large. 
Tobacco   and   beer   dispensed   without   charge  ; 
And   rabbits   were   sold    remarkably   cheap  : 
Good   agents   are    wakeful,    never   asleep. 

To   drug  Justice   and   wife — 

That  's   electoral    life  ; 
Occupation   't  is   crafty   and   deep. 

The   truest   nobility  's   hard   to   find  ; 
'T  is   upright   in   action,   sober   in    mind. 
It   scorneth   the   base,   abhorreth   the   vain  ; 
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To  justice  and   trath   will   loyal   remain. 

To   false   pride    't  is   averse  ; 
Shuns    low   conduct   as    curse  ; 
And    from    meanness    it   turneth   with    pain. 

The    Election    came,    much    money   was   spent 

On    the   screaming   farce   called  a  Parliament. 

Our    Member   was   guiltless   of   any   fraud, 

And  a  Knight  was  made  with  the  King's  good  sword 

Lady   X. — that  's   his   wife, 

Had  a  new   joy    in    life  : 
She  'd   one   chalk   on    Society's    board. 

Some   time   passed   away,   Sir   X.    saw    his   chance, 
And  knew  with  the  Lords  he  proudly  should  prance. 
There   never   was   need   to  be  at  all   rash, 
But   rightly  to  place   abundance   of  cash. 
So  an   Earl   then   was   he, 
With   the   no — bil — i — tee. 
And   his   wife   dressed   in    most   gaudy   trash. 

Moral : — Go,    and  do   thou — otherwise. 


JOSEPHUS  JUGGINS. 


For 


name  's   Josephus   Juggins,  I  'm  a  carpenter   by   trade, 
wiser,    nobler   purposes,   Josephus,    sir,    was    made. 
I  've   features   set   and    hardened,   yet    I  'm   always   in  a  funk, 
Because  a  license  I  can't   get,    to   make   all   Jagtown    drunk. 
I  've  tried,  and  tried,  and  tried  again,  to  sell  old  Bunghole's  beer, 
But   guess   the  Jagtown  magistrates  are  fools,  and  will  not  hear. 
My   class   would   fill    the   prisons   all,    so   long   as   we   got    rich. 
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And  lived  like  jolly  sportsmen,  while  the  rest  were  in  the  ditch. 
Teetotal    Army   nonsense   is   to   me   rank   fraud   and   cant  ; 
Clear   heads  and  honest  consciences  are  not  the  things  I  'd  rant. 
Frauds,    fisticuffs,  and  murders,  are  the  things  right  in  my  line  ; 
Deceits,   debauches,    swinishness  ;  such   things   are   very   fine. 
A  score  of  drinks  are  made  and  sold  that  do  no  grievous  harm  ; 
There  's  stout  and  ale  that  all  may  drink,  and  sober  be,  and  calm. 
In   fact  I  used   to   sell   them,    but  I  'm  thinking   of   the    "trade," 
The   trade   that   is   the    Devil's,    by    which    criminals   are    made. 
They  say  the  "beaks"  of  Jagtown  have  some  sturdy  honest  sense  ; 
Ah,   rot  !  it  is  not  that  I  want  ;  its   wives'   and  children's  pence. 
I  hope    my   prayer   they  '11   listen    to,    and   let    me   do   my   best 
To   fill   the   jails   and   workhouses  ;  I  '11   give   the    Lord  the  rest. 
And   as   to   all    reformers,    I  would   hang   them   up   sky   high  ; 
The  "wet"  they  'd  get  would  be  outside,  their  insides  would  be  dry. 
All   interference   we   don't   like  ;  we   should   have   all   the   say, 
And   pocket   all   the   proceeds,    while   the   public   fill   the   play. 
We  hate  to  be  mere  puppets,  to  be  worked  by  Acts  of  string  ; 
Our   trade   is   patriotic,    and   we   shout,    God   save   the    King. 
My   name  's   Josephus   Juggins,    I  'm  a  carpenter   by   trade, 
On   health,   and   mind,  and   morals,  I  should  like  to  make  a  raid. 
For  "pubs,"  pot-houses,  rum-holes,  all  the  very  sinks  of  hell, 
To  me  are  mines  of  Klondyke  gold,  and  suit  me  very  well. 

Aside\. 

Old   Satan  *s  a  jolly   good   fellow, 

To    Black,    White,   Copper,   and   Yellow  ; 
His   praises   so   loudly   we  '11   bellow, 
For   he    is    mighty   good   to   us. 
With  a  hip,    hip,    hip,    hurrah  ! 
Old   Satan   shall   have   sway  ; 


SO^ 
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For   he  's  a  jolly   good  fellow, 
Hurrah  !  hurrah  !  hurrah  ! 


TOPER. 


4   a.    m.,    and  still   under   the   influence. 
YOU    think  I  have    had  a  drop   too   much  ? — 

Let    me    loose    my   collar   and   tie. 
I  '11   give   it   you   back    in   double    Dutch  ; 

I  'm    as   straight   as   the   clows   that   fry. 

I  met   an   old   friend   outside   the   door  ; 

I  would   not   let   him    pass    me   by. 
I  'd   had  a  drop,    but   could   take   one    more ; 

I  was   straight  as   the  flows  that  cry. 

Of  course  I  was  pleased  to  see  old   Dick, 
And    remarked   that  a  beard   he   grows. 

Well,    after   some   drinks,    his   voice   was   thick, 
Mine   was   straight  as   the   fly   that  crows. 

We   found   our   way   to   the    Old    Fool's    Head ; 

"  Dry "    there   on    the    weather-glass   shows  ; 
Then  I  called   for   stout,    Dick,    ale   instead. 

Both    as   straight   as   the   fry   that   clows. 

We   talked   together,    't  was   like   old    times  ; 

Just   how   long   it   was,   goodness   knows  ; 
To   talk   and   to   drink   are    not   great   crimes, 

When   you  're   straight   as   the   crow   fly   crows 
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A  gent,  popped   inside  to  dodge  the   rain, 
And   he   must   have   been   pretty   "fly" 

He   quietly   "  pinched "    my   watch   and   chain, 
Although   straight   as   the   fly   crows   fry. 

Swept   out   with   the   corks,    we  're   sober   now  ; 

I  declare    I  'm   not   telling   lies. 
Not  a  drop   more   drink   we  '11   touch,  I  vow, 

But   keep   straight   as   the   fly   crow   flies. 

I  don't   think. 


CHORUS  of  AIR-DEMONS. 


HOW   happy   are   we   this   day  ; 

More   mortals   shall   come   our   way ; 
For  with  lies,  drink,  and  fraud,  they  have  leaven. 

And   truth   shall   no   more   be   heard  ; 

And   hell   shall   be   still   preferred  : 
We   will   yet   conquer   God,   truth,    and   heaven  f 

Hell   is    ruler  ! 


VILLAGERS,     to    Senex 


THIS   talk,   it   makes   us   weary  ; 

We  're   no   teetotal   crew. 
Because   we  're   sometimes   beery, 

It  's   naught   to   do   with   you. 


Some   days   we  're   out  on   sowing, 
In   storm,   or   rain,   or  shine  ; 
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At  other  times   we  *re   mowing, 
And   have   the   weather  fine. 

Though   good   or   bad   the   weather, 
We  '11   have  a  drop  of  drink, 

To   keep   ourselves   together. 
Whatever  you    may   think. 

We  're   all   quite   hale   and   hearty, 
And   fond   of   right   good   cheer  ; 

The   Devil  take   the   Party 

Who  'd   stop   the   poor   man's   beer. 

One   of  them   confesses.^ 

When   sick,   we   see  a  doctor. 
Who  says   we   drink   too   much  ; 

Of  fibs   he  's  a  concocter. 

His   lingo  's   worse  than   Dutch. 

Another  tries   to  tease   us  ; 

Won't   let   us   have   our   sups  ; 
The  drinks   he   says   would   ease   us 

Are  got   from   kitchen   cups. 

The  brewers   ought   to   know,   sir, 
What  's  good   for   us  to   take. 

Though    very    rich   they   grow,   sir, 
Their   toil  's   for   our   dear   sake  ! 


Their   drink   that  's   sworn   to   nourish 

Is   oatmeal   stout,   no   doubt. 
My   doctor  says,   to  flourish. 
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Take  oatmeal, — damn   the   stout  ! 

\_He  's   too   outspoken,    by  far. 


SENEX. 

YOU  'RE   very   wrong   in   saying 
It  's   naught   to   do   with   me, 

When    taxes  I  am    paying 

For   folks   with   drink   too   free. 

Seek   prison,   jail,   asylum, 
Poor   wretches   in   them    lay, 

Who   let   strong   drink   defile   'em. 
Their   keep,   the   neighbours   pay. 

The   real   good   life-reviver 

Is   wholesome   food   and   drink. 

I  '11   bet   my   bottom   stiver 

They  '11   hold   you   till   life  's   brink. 

All    stimulant  's   deceiving  ; 

For  good   shows   fancied   view  ; 
It  's   really   not   relieving 

Nor  vivifying  you. 

The   honest,   sober   worker 

Keeps   poor,   the   rich,    himself. 

He  never  can  be  shirker  ; 
'T  is   he   finds   all   the   pelf. 


Then   here  's   to   proper   feeding, 
And   homely,   harmless   drink. 
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You  'd  best   my  words   be   heeding, 
Whatever  you    may   think. 

DOCTOR. 


WE   see   these   p>oor   people   every   day  ; 
It  's   hard   to   get   them   to   mind   what   we   say. 
They   think   that   in   bottles  a  magic   lies, 
Of   more   effect   than    the   law   of   the   skies. 
If   bitter   to   taste,   well,    then    it  's   ignored  ; 
If   pleasant,    most   likely   't  will   be   adored. 
Their   moods   are   fanciful,   errors   are    rife, 
There  's   slight    regard   for   the   ethics   of   life. 


SENEX. 

EXCUSE   me,   doctor,  I  can   not  forget 

The   faculty   sorry   example   set. 

For   you    are   well   known   to   smoke   and   to   drink, 

Thus   setting  a  bad   example  I  think. 

For   "do   as  I  say,   not   do   as  I  do" 

Is   taking   of   life  a  dishonest   view. 

The  dunce  and   the   learned   always  will  be  ; 

The   latter   as   pattern   the   first   should   see. 

The    weaker   should   be   by   the   stronger   led 

To  clear  the   fool-cobwebs  out  of  his   head. 

It   seems   to   me   you  're   not   governed   by    rules, 

But   just   pay    respect   to   fads   of   the   schools. 

And   what   should   be   incontestable  fact, 

The   faculty  think   not  subject  to  pact. 
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This   weakness   you   show,   permitting   of   doubt, 

By   free-spoken   ones   in   the   crowd   without, 

Who   never  will   fail   to   agree   with   him 

Indulgent   to   what   may   be   harmful   whim. 

Hard   facts   and    results    will   govern   the   wise, 

Who   opens   his   mind,   and   shuts   not   his   eyes. 

I  hold   vivisection  's   vice   of  the   mad, 

And   vaccination    is  a  filthy   fad. 

Both   often   are   praised   by    medical    men, 

Who   say   that   bright   facts   are    bron.ght   to   their   ken 

Strong   subjects   both    are   for   strife   and   dispute  ; 

Why   will   not   the   doctors   these   thorns   uproot  ? 

'T  is   nobler   to   have   the   mind   at   full   ease, 

Than   play   the   dark   hand,   and   pocket   small   fees. 

Why  cut   up   alive  a  dog   or  a  cat  ? 

They  'd   rightly   object   to   be   used   like   that. 

What   folly   to  poison   an   infant's   arm. 

And   say   it   will   keep   him   from   future   harm  ! 

In   truth   it   should   be   t*  other   way   about ; 

Strong  effort   be   made   to   keep  poison   out. 

'T  is   doing   of  evil   that   good   may   come  ; 

A  doctrine   not   proper,    that    makes   one   glum. 

Yet   physicians   will   swear,    on   bended   knees, 

These   ills    must   be   borne,   to   ward   off  disease  I 

Sound   common-sense   men   are   led   to   revolt, 

And   from   such   direction   are   glad   to   bolt. 

The   fish   brings   the   angler   up   to   the   scale  ; 

The   churl    takes   the   captain,    lands   him    in   jail  ! 

And   what   can    we   think   of  the   serum    crowd, 

With    manifold    mucks,    so   bepraised   aloud  ? 

False   beacon-lights   they,   and   leading   to  grief ; 
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To   sick   human   kind   not   giving   relief. 

And   microbic   mites,    wiseacres   condemn, 

They  cause   not   disease,   disease  causes  them. 

Where  health  is  maintained,  there  's  nothing  to  fear ; 

In   opposite   case   their   colonies   rear. 

To   reason  and   right  the   true   man   inclines  ; 

His   practice   he   sets   on    rational    lines. 

The   purest    he   seeks,   the   evil    rejects, 

And   all-round   good   fortune   rightly   expects. 


TOM  SOAKER. 


HERE  'S   what  I  say  :  it  's  just  like  this  ; 
My  beer  and   'bacco  's  perfect   bliss. 
And   doc.   and   you   may   talk   all   day ; 
I  '11  take  no  heed   of  what  you   say. 

For  all  I  know,   you   both  are   right  ; 
I  see   it   in   another   light. 
The   things  I  spoke   of   suit   my   taste  ; 
To   drop   them   why   should  I  make   haste  ? 

I  tell   you,   though  I  like   my    feed, 
Much   better   still  I  think   the   weed. 
And   for   the   drink    I  'd   pawn    my   shirt  ; 
I  don't   mind    wretchedness   and   dirt. 

Big    swells,    like   you,    with    watch    and    chain, 
Are    not    like    me,    that  's    very   plain. 
I  used    myself   to   make  a  show  ; 
But    "  uncle "    had    them    long    ago. 


'^sT'i^^ 
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I  know   quite   well   what   I  'm   about ; 
Shall   stay   the   same   till  I  "peg   out." 
Whatever  both   of  you   may  say, 
My   right   to   boose   you   can   not   stay. 


lOI 


SENEX. 


WHAT   to   do   when   he  's   convicted,  I  quite   well   know  : 
To  a  state-farm   or   workshop   the   fellow   should   go. 
All   the   cash   that   was   left,    when   expenses   were   met, 
To   the   Exchequer   go  ;  not  a  farthing   he  'd   get. 

His   solids   and   liquids   by   himself  would   be   gained, 
And   vary   in   value   to   the   prices   obtained 
By   the   labour  of   hands,  and   the   sweat   of  the   brow, 
The   same   as   good   sober   men    may   hap   to  get   now. 

If  dependents   he   had,   then   his   crime   would   be   worse  ; 
Any   surplus,    in   such   case,   should   fatten   their  purse. 
For   his   branches   and   leaves   should   be   fed   from   his   stem. 
And   he   oft   reminded   of   his   duty   to   them. 

May   be,   after  a  time,   he   would   alter   his   mind. 
And   consider   the   state   to   be    rather   unkind. 
His   sentence   expiring,    he   could   try   once   again 
To   behave   in  a  way   not   repulsive   to   men. 

'T  is   the   safest   of   remedies, — well-ordered   work. 
With   no   chances   on   offer  to   loaf,   drink,   and   shirk. 
There   are   so   many   ways   of  degrading  oneself  ; 
All   the   bottles   can't  go   on   the   out-of-reach   shelf. 
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DOCTOR. 


THAT   fellow  for  years   has   been   on   my  books, 

And   for   drunkenness    is   noted. 
You    never   could   dream    what  a  fool   he   looks, 

When   to   Bacchus   he  's  devoted. 


THE  BULL-TAILED   MAN. 


A  DRUNKARD  I  am,   and   my   name  's   Tom    Hearst, 
By   Drink,    the   demon,    they   say    I  'm    accurst 
I  don't   know   that  I  should    myself   accuse 
Of  being   too   free   with   the   drink   called   boose. 
However   it   is,  I  think   it   quite    right 
To   take   in  a  load  on   Saturday   night. 
And   if  it  's  the   drink,   or  a  cold   or  cough, 
There  's   all   day  Sunday  to  shuffle   it  off. 
I  'm   sure   you    can't   think   of  a  better   plan, 
That   would  be   of  use   to  a  drinking   man. 
Of  course,   if  you   do,   you   might   let   me   know  ; 
To   the    Courts   less   frequently  I  should   go. 
I  'm  a  bull-tailed   man,  I  am. 

{^Swings  his  coat-tails. 

We  all  gave   more  trouble   some  years  ago ; 
On   Saturdays   drink   made  a  vicious   show. 
But   now  I  well   know   improvement   is   shown, 
And   that   working-men    have   steadier   grown. 
A  common   event   was  a  fight   or  brawl, 
A  whistle   to  sound,   the   police   to   call. 
Bad   language   was   used,   with    many  a  curse  ; 
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His   truncheon   produced,    might   make   matters   worse. 

The   drunken   men   fought,   and   the   sober   ran, 

A  missile   oft  used   was  a  pot  or  can. 

'T  was  the  midnight  hour,  ere  the  streets  were  clear 

Of  the   human   tanks   of  glorious   beer. 

I  'm  a  bull-tailed    man,  I  am. 

[Ads  as  at  first. 

For   Courts   and   for   beer   there  's   something   to  pay, 
Though   beer   was   cheaper  than   it   is   to-day. 
If   wages    were   short   of   the   full    amount, 
We   might   be   in   debt,   set   up   an   account. 
One   debt   must   be   paid,    and   that   is   the    rent, 
With   money   that  's   earned,   or   money   that  's   lent. 
Well,    if  we   ran   short,   we   still    required   beer  ; 
A  working-man   must   have   something   to   cheer. 
Quite   easy   it   is   to  pay  the   drink-bill  ; 
The  pawnshop  's   handy,  I  must   have   my  fill  ; 
And   neighbours   looked   on,  a  nice   little   crowd, 
To   hear   me   call   out,    in  a  voice   quite   loud, 
I  'm  a  bull-tailed   man,  I  am. 

[Acts  as  at  first. 

One   lad   who   then   saw   me   will   not   forget  ; 
I  should   not   wonder   if  he  's   living  yet. 
If  that   is   the   case,    he  's   not   of   my   school, 
Preferring  to   live   by  a  stricter   rule. 
What   he  '11   say   of   me  I  don't   like   to  think  : 
Well,   if   I  'm  a  fool,    it  's   owing   to   drink. 
I  know   he  's   so   strict,   he   may   think   instead, 
A  fool  I  was,   with  a  jackass's   head. 
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Be   that   as   it  may,   or  that   as   it   may  n't 
I  'm   free   to  admit  I  was  n't  a  saint. 
But   whether   an   ass,  a  saint,   or  a  fool, 
As   sure  as   the  foot  on  a  twelve-inch   rule, 
I  'm  a  bull-tailed   man,  I  am. 
[Acts  as  at  first. 


BRANDY  SARAH. 


THERE   are   drinking   men   well   known   in  the  town  ; 

The   drinking   women    are    rarer ; 
But  one   with  a  hand-bag   went   up   and   down, 

And   her   name   was    Brandy   Sarah. 

Before  she   started  to  take   on   the  drink, 

She   was  n't  at  all   bad-looking  ; 
If  you   saw  her  soaked,    I  'm   sure  you   would  think 

Her   face    had   been    slowly   cooking. 

Although  she   had  carefully   oiled  her  frame. 

Her  gait,  you   might  call   it  rusty  ; 
'T  was   not   proper   oil   she   used   for  that   same  ; 

She  'd  a  temper   short   and   crusty. 

She   went   with   her  bag   many  times  a  day, 

Her   brandy   bottle   within   it ; 
Her   pace    was   slow,    like   an    actor's   in   play, 

When   just   about   to   begin   it. 


I  feared   that   Sarah    had   got   in   some    row, 
And   ceased   for  a  while   her   loading ; 
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Or  had  played  her  part,   not  waiting  to  bow, 
For   fear   of  spirit   exploding. 

Her   bag,   with   its   bottle,   hang  on    the   door ; 

To   rest   they   are   dedicated. 
Her   play   with    hand-bag   and    bottle   are   o'er, 

For   Sarah   has   been   cremated. 

The   spirit-soaked   creature  I  write    about 

Ignored   true    spirit    within    her  ; 
She    ruined    her   upward   career,    no   doubt, 

And   died  a  poor   drunken   sinner. 

I  've   pondered   these   things   full    many  a  time, 
And   wondered   what   was   the    reason 

Why   folk   should   heedlessly   sink   into   crime ; 
To   self  be   guilty   of  treason. 

A  mystery   't  is  ;  I    know   not   the   cause  ; 

'T  is   personal   folly   truly  ; 
A  studied   intent   to   set   aside   laws, 

And   wilful   be,   and   unruly. 

Ah  !  risky  's   the    road   that   the   sinner  treads, 
When   he   leaves   the   path   of   beauty  ; 

The    wise   man    is   he   who   risky   things   dreads, 
And   keeps   to   right   and   his   duty. 

The   righteous   path  is   the   path   all   should   seek, 
If   life's   race   they  'd   not   be   losing  ; 

Who   seeketh   it   not   is   sinful   and    weak, 
And  to   save   himself   refusing. 
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MORALIST. 

ALL  drunkenness   is   vicious   action  :  man   has   no   right 
To  so  debase  himself  ;  thus  weakening   him   for  fight 
'Gainst   powers   infernal.     O,  't  is   energy   sublime, 
To   fight   the   evil    round   us,    nor   deem    it   wasted   time. 
Our   lives   should   be    right   action  ;  and   he   who   uses   not 
The  thought-winged  brain  within  him,  hath  order  quite  forgot, 
And   cause   for   living.     Who   shunneth    self-ability 
Renounceth    manhood  ;  his   life   is    but   futility. 
He   naught   of   increase   hath  ;  his   brain-mould   never   shifted, 
At   length    becometh    bare,    and   can    not   be   uplifted. 
It  dieth    when   he   dies,   and   the   crop   it   should   have    made 
Its   soul,   it  hath   not  borne  ;  and  it  makes  that  soul   afraid. 
Accounting   must   be   met,    as   to   how   one's   life   was   spent ; 
If  not  in   virtue's  service,   to   vice   it  hath   been   lent. 
Escape  's   impossible  ;  there  's   no  sitting  on   the  fence, 
Excuse  for  shilly-shally,   or  other  vain   pretence. 
Consistent  's   nature's   work  :  where   there  ^s   abundance  given, 
The   more  shall   be   required  ;  and   he   who   hath   not  striven 
To  do   the   best   that  's   possible,    with   all   his   power, 
Must   not   expect   strict  justice   dull   energy   to   dower. 
Who   liveth   here   for   virtue,    reward   of   virtue   hath, 
And   measured   hope   he    holdeth   of  gracious   aftermath. 
Our   talents,    small   or  great,    must   in    napkin    not   be   stored  ; 
Performance,   too,   that  's   slothful,   by   nature    is   abhorred. 
By   action    right   we    live  ;  by   inaction    we  're    destroyed  ; 
If   what    we   do    is    useful,    then    we    are    well   employed. 
If   death  's    the    end   of   living,    no   need    have   we   to   care  ; 
If   heaven    should    have    existence,    its   progress  we  may  share. 
"Well  done,  good  and  faithful  servant,"  we  should  surely  hear, 
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And,    far   or   near   that   summons,   we   nothing   have   to   fear. 

The   prospect   is    uplifting  ;  of   hope    it   is  a  breath  ; 

Continuous   is   life  ;  it   but   spasms   hath,    not   death. 

Our   life,    as   life,    it   seemeth    we   can   not   understand  ; 

Yet   look   where'er   we    may,    't  is    seen   on    every   hand. 

The    minutes   pass,    we    note   them,    yet    have  them  not  in  play 

By   thought,  look,  word,  or  action,  we  can  not  make  them  stay. 

A  million    may   escape    us,    and   yet   we    miss   them    not  ; 

We    wonder   where    they  've  wandered,   not  leaving  e'en  a  spot 

However   many   leave   us,    we  're    ready   yet   for   more, 

To   vanish   from   our   presence,    as   others   did   before. 

The   process   has    no   ending  ;  we    must   immortal   be  ; 

Our   play   of   life   o'erflowing   with    actuality. 

Time   passeth   not   with   limit,   and   drawing   as   we   may, 

We    never   can    imagine   the    night   that   endeth   play. 

The    morn    returneth   ever,    with    multitude   of   acts  ; 

The   universe   doth   ever   display   immortal   facts. 

All   men   who   use   life   truly   would   choose   to   have   it   thus  ; 

The   life   that   is   immortal   hath   greater  good   for   us. 

Progression,    retrogression,    have   action   through   the   all  ; 

And   mind,   and   thought,  and  action,  all  have  their  rise  and  fall. 

And   evolution    meaneth — just   nothing   less   or   more — 

That   this   or   that   is   higher   or   lower   than    before. 

Of   life   it   is  a  ladder,    conjoining   all   the   spheres, 

And    leading   to   the   highest,    or   bitterness   and   tears, 

'T  is   fitness   creature-fashioned,    not   law   that    it   shall  be  ; 

A  free-will   claim   that  's   traversed   through   soul's   perversity. 

Life    worketh    not   as   error ;  creation    maketh    show, 

In   all   its   ages,   strata,    as   creatures   willed   to   go. 

Though    million-formed   earth-bodies   provide   desired   retreat, 

Yet   mite,   and    mouse,   and   man,   are,   as   beings,    incomplete. 
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Earth-life   is   ever   death   for   the    man,   bird,    beast,   or   fish  ; 

And   men   for   everlasting   shall   life   and   progress   wish, 

Ere   satisfaction   cometh,    and   they   shall   be   content 

Full   ethical   existence   alone   is   life   well   spent. 

Our   nature   should   be   fearless,    nor   sink   at   thought   of   death 

As   hurtful    incident,    but   as    key   to   larger   breath. 

Extinction    would   be   folly,    defeat   creation's   plan  ; 

'T  would   take   the    widest   action  ;  be   not   confined   to   man. 

For   all   things   are    related,    the    man,    beast,    bee,    and   bird, 

And  every  thing  that  lives,  of  which  you  've  thought  and  heard. 

Mere  void  is  thought  depressing,  sad  waste  of  time  and  space  ; 

'T  is   better   as    we   see   it, — activity   in    place. 

Annihilation    is   not  ;  it   hath   not   right   to   be  : 

For   life  's  a  thing   essential   throughout   futurity. 

Though   but  a  moralist,  I  glad   testimony   bear, 

That   thought  of  inanition   would   fill   me   with   despair. 

I  see  a  better,   brighter,   and   more   auspicious  day, 

And  whether  here  or  elsewhere,  would  give  it  right  of  way. 


THE  PREACHER 
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SUNLIGHT  gleams  are  sparkling 
Through   the    leafy   trees  ; 

Birds   in    bushes   darkling. 
Shield   from    sunny   breeze. 

In    the   tree-tops   singing, 
Songsters   pour   their   lay  ; 

Merry   girls   are   swinging 
Happy   hours   away. 
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Sweet  as  angel-whispers 
Sway   the   leafy   boughs  ; 

Like  to  youthful  lispers, 
Sighing   love's   dear   vows. 

Softly  blow  the  zephyrs, 
Fanning  cheeks   to   health  ; 

Yonder  feed  the  heifers, 
Adding   to  our   wealth. 

Early   leaves   come   falling, 
Carpeting  the   lane  ; 

To   us   inly   calling, 
Loftiness   is   vain. 

We  on   high   exulting, 
Held   the   pride   of  place  ; 

Time's   rude   grip   resulting. 
Doth   our  pride   efface. 

Vanity   surrender, 

Earth   hath   nothing  great ; 
Purity,   with   splendour, 

Lies   in   spirit   state. 

Wealth   of  earth   esteeming, 
Little   hath   but   loss  ; 

Bideth   but   in   seeming, 
Proveth   cruel  cross. 


Never   't  was   intended 
Earth   true   home   to  be  ; 
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Joys   and  sorrows  blended 
Make   no   heaven   for  thee. 

Golden   pathways   treading, 
Spirit  earth   disdains  ; 

Never   morrow   dreading, 

With   heart-cares   and  pains. 

Varied   pleasures   call   them, 
Charm    the   pure   of   soul  ; 

Songs   delight,   enthral   them  ; 
Yonder  's   life's  true  goal. 

Seek  thou   glades   so  pleasant ; 

Bend   in   silent  prayer  ; 
Make   thou   not  the  present 

Be  thy  chiefest  care. 

Sad,   if  through   life  working, 
Thou   dost  not   respect 

Laws   which   brook   no   shirking, 
Light  and   life   reject. 

Glad,   if  thy  profession 

Shines   with   precious   deeds  ; 
Purging   thy   transgression. 

E'en   as   fire   doth   weeds. 

Endless   days   of  glory, 

Purity  and   light. 
Such   as   live   in   story, 

Thine   may   be   by   right. 
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Food,   and  drink,   and   raiment, 
God's   true   servant  gains  ; 

Holiness   the   payment, 
Not   another's   pains. 

Then  to  the  Preacher  listen, 
Trust   not   the   priestly   band ; 

Make  eyes  of  angels  glisten, 
With   them    in   glory   stand. 


SAMMY  SHIRK  IT. 


I  LONG   for   the   time   to   give   over   work  ; 
And   wish   that   the   jobs   were   all   done. 
I  must   say   I  'm  a  fellow   who  just   likes   to   shirk  ; 
All   our   life   should   be   pleasure   and   fun. 

Our   new   time-recorder  's  a  shocking   bore  ; 
Its   hands   are   so   long  getting   round. 
Oh  !  it   gives   me  a  heartache   right   through   to   the   core, 
And  I  tire   of   its   sickening   sound. 

I  take   time   to   think,   ere   jobs  I  attack, 
And   my   motto   is,    "  Wait,   and   see." 
Too   much    hurry   is   fatal,    and   takes   one   aback  : 
I  'm   as   careful   as   worker   can   be. 

I  feel   fairly   gone   at  a  settled   task  ; 

And  I  must   have   been   built   that   way. 
Now   some   good   cigarettes,    and  a  full   pocket   flask, 
Would   be   suitable   every   day. 
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I  don't  like  the   man   who  won't  think   of  life 
As  a  pleasant   kind   of  a  play  ; 
Who   declares   that   it  's   needful   for   some   sort   of   strife 
To  be  part  of  the   life   of  the   day. 

O,  if  I  were   rich,    I  'd   spend   all   my   time 
At   the   golf-course,    pacing   the   sward  ; 
Or  sail   in  a  pleasure-yacht   that  's   bound  for  a  clime 
On  t  'other  side  of  the   ocean   broad. 

Old   Norway's   salmon  I  would   deftly   land, 
Well   away   from    the   summer   heat'; 
Absorbing   cool   drinks   and   the   scenery   so  grand  : 
I  could  well   undertalce   such  a  feat. 

A  lot  of  sound  work   in   fields  I  could  take, 
With   huntsmen   and   dogs   in    full   view  ; 
Resolutions   with   ladies   and   red-coats   would   make : 
Useless   labour   we  'd   nevermore  do. 

If  other  work  failed,  I  could   learn   to  shoot 
At  the  cats  in   the  churchyard   near ; 
Or   philosophize   daily   at   an   old   tree's    root, 
And   get   rid   of  a  firkin    of   beer. 

Real    work  's  a  nuisance  ;  too   much   is    required  ; 
The   thought   of   it   quite   knocks   me   out  ; 
It  's   different   with    play  ;  you  've   no   mind    to   get   tired  ; 
For  your   brain-matter  's   mere   stirabout. 

Of  course  you  '11   admit   it  's  a  steady   task, 
This  science  of  living  care-free  ; 
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But   I  'm   certain   it  's   science,   like   sampling  a  cask, 
And   the   work   and   myself   would   agree. 

In   all   these   matters    I  'm   fully    resolved. 
That  a  moment  I  should   not   waste  ; 
At   length   the   life   beautiful   would    well   be   evolved, 
With   ambrosia   and   nectar   to   taste. 

'T  is   sure   as   the   bank,   by   now   you   have   thought, 
I  'm  a  genius   in    my   way  ; 
Well,   the   only   hard   work   that   is   rushed  for,   and  bought, 
Is   the    hard   work   that   some   folk   call    PLAY. 

lNote\ 

To  see  work  well  done,  just  watch   men   at  play. 
*T  will   be   done,    regardless   of  pelf. 
But  the  hard  work,  vulgar  work,  true  work,  that  doth  stay, 
Yon    may  get  that   sort   done   by  yourself. 


STRAIGHT  JIM, 


THAT   Shirkit  's   not   honest,    I  'd   like   to   say  ; 

And   I  'm   ashamed   of   the   likes   of  him. 
Now  I  go   working   the    regular   way  ; 

Where  I  live,  I  am   known    as   Straight   Jim, 

In   town   there  's  a  well-kept   greengrocer's   shop  ; 

I  've   been    manager   now  a  long   time  ; 
And   the   scales   will   turn   with  a  shortened   crop  : 

Well,   that  's   very   far   short   of  a  crime  ! 
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-s,   in   Ekjuity   Street, 


Now  old  Joe   G 

He  *s   quite  a  knowin'   sort   of  a  card, 
And   the   biggest   shuffler  you  'd   ever  meet ; 

With   his  butter  he   mixes   some   lard. 


s   he  gets  a  pain   on   the   chest ; 


How   to   cure    it   he   very   well   knows  ; 
Half   its   tea  's   two   shillings  ;  then   for   the    rest 
On   the  pound  eighteen   pence   more   he   throws. 

Now  I  call   that   robbery,   yes,  I  do, 

Though  I  suppose   he   thinks   it  's  a  trick. 

It  's   not  a  straight   deal   for   him,    me,   or   you  ; 
Yes,   it  's  coming  it  a  bit  too  thick. 

Yet  he  's   not  so  smart  as  the   solemn   man 
At  the   swell   milk-shop,   two-ninety-one. 

There  's  always  water  in   his   biggest  can, 

And   I  *ve   wondered   for  years   why   it  's  done. 

Some   fine   rosy  apples   my   window  shows  ; 

Well,   they  're   marked   up   at   fourf>ence  a  pound. 
But   customers'    bags   are   served   from    back    rows, 

And   some  apples   sneak   in   that   are  n't   sound. 

A  lot  of  the   best  won't  go  in   at  all, 

But   very   larkingly   lie   outside  ; 
I  feel  quite  afeard  of  scriptural   Fall, 

If  to  trade   off  those   apples  I  tried. 

Just   look   in   at   Skin'em's,   if  boots  you   seek ; 
They  're  all   leather,   with   leatherette   soles. 
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I  've   had  a  pair   on   for   more   than  a  week, 
And   their   bottoms   have   scarce   any   holes. 

He  's   honest   enough,    but   leather  's    run   short  ; 

It  's   so   scarce,   thet   there  's   none   in   his   store. 
Be   that   as   it   may,    he  '11   charge   as   he   ought, 

And   of  course   you  '11   call    in   as   before. 

When   folks   are   well   dressed,  I  ought   to   have   said, 
Then   we   add   some    more   pence   to   the   bill  ; 

That   one-price   system    I  'd   knock   on    the   head  ; 
Just   the   thought   of   it    makes    me   feel    ill. 

We   all   like   high   prices  ;  people   should   pay 

Very   willingly   what   we   may   ask  ; 
The   well-to-do   people   living  to-day 

Have   their  sovereigns   in   by   the   cask. 

We  're   all   good   tradesmen,    I  'm    happy   to  say  ; 

And   I  'm    hoping  that   you   take   this   view. 
We  're   the   sort   that   would   grace  a  Shakespeare   play  ; 

It  *s   our   pride   to  do   trading   with   you. 

Best   thanks   for  orders  ;  Straight  Jim   never   shirks  ; 

My   one   aim  's   to   relieve,   where  I  can. 
The   noblest   of   nature's   many   good   works 

Is  a  honest   and   right-living   man. 


THE  POLITICIANS. 


I  'D   have   you    to   know  I  am    Tory   blue  ; 
•  Though   once  I  was    Lib'ral   grey. 


And  you   want   to   hear  why  I  changed    my   view 
To   Touchtoff  s   across   the   way  ? 

O  well   now,    my   friend,    that  's   easy   enough, 

Those    Lib'rals   do   tell   such    lies  ; 
But   they   won't    have    me,    for    I  'm    "  up   to   snuff," 

And   can    well   believe    my   eyes. 

A  two-shilling   tax    we    want   on   our   com, 
So   that   bread   would   cheaper   be  ; 

And   we  '11    have   it   yet,    as   sure   as   you  're   bom  ; 
For   it  's   good,    that  's   plain   to   see. 

Just   clap  on  a  tax,   and   then,   all   at   once, 
That   much   lower  goes   the   price  ; 

And  you   need  n't  stare,   for   I  'm   not  a  dunce  ; 
I  '11   convince  you   in  a  trice. 

Good   old   Ikey   Mo,   down   at   Scratch   All's   farm, 

Will   swear   what  I  say   is   true  ; 
That   tax   he  declares   would  do  him   no   harm, 

And  be  good  for   me  and  you. 

When   the  foreigner  paid   two   shillings   more, 
Ike   could   then   charge   that   much    less  \ 

So   why   the   grey   men   should   feel   very   sore, 
Is  something  I  can   not  guess. 

The   foreigner  out,   the  tax   could  n't  pass  ; 

So   it   would  n't  be   to  pay  ; 
And   the   promise   that   Ikey  gave,   no  farce, 

And   would  surely   come   to  stay. 


W? 


Now   see,   two   shillings   that   on   corn   don't   go, 
And   two    more   that   we   don't   pay  ; 

Then   there  's   two   shillings   less   by    Ikey    Mo  : — 
Six   shillings   saved   in  a  day  ! 

Well,    my   daily   wage   stands   at   half-a-crown, 

And   some   perquisites   as   well. 
With   Tariff   Reform    I  'd   just   do   things   brown, 

And   dress   like  a  tip-top   swell. 

Good    reasons    I  've   shown    for   changing   off   so  ; 

I  hope   you  Ml   join    in    accord. 
Through   my   friends   abroad,   and   good    Ikey    Mo, 

I  'd   live   like  a  noble   lord. 

T'  other  day  a  tax   on    matches   was   laid  ; 

On   twelve   boxes   fivepence   gained. 
What   had   been   twopence,   at   sevenpence   stayed, 

And  the   wise   guys   ne'er   complained. 

This   high-class   logic   quite   fully   explains 

Firm   facts   for   floundering   fools. 
In   the   clearest   way   it   shows   our   true   gains, 

By   strictest   common-sense    rules. 

It  's  a  steady   fact,   and   one   you   should   learn, 
That   the   more   you  're   taxed,   you  '11   save. 

High   tariffs,    high   taxes,   not   what  you   earn, 
Prevent   you    from    looking  grave  ! 

Jack. 
Don't   listen   to   him  ;  he   talks   like  a  fool  ; 
Without   the    least   common-sense. 
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Such    reasons   are   quite   unknown    in   our   school  5 
To  wisdom   he  's   no  pretence. 

We   get   as    much   cash   as   t'  other   side   do, 

But  don't  play  the  food-tax  game  ; 
Our    Budgets    may   give  a  rosier   view, 

But  they   "  get   there "   just  the   same. 

For   the   Tory   blue   and    Liberal   grey 

In   essentials   are   alike. 
They   pounds,    shillings,    pence,   throw   broadcast   away. 

With    no   thought   for   us,    dear    Mike. 

True,    "  liberal "  's   not  a  meaningless   term  ; 

Others'    cash    they   spend   with   glee. 
The  public's   chances  are   those  of  a  worm 

Dropped   into  the   stormy   sea. 

The   Army,    Navy,   and  this   work  and   that, 

Are   wanted   to   keep   things    right. 
The   first   needs   changes   of   rig   and   of   hat  ; 

The   Navy  big  ships   that  fight. 

We  've   troubles   that   vex  ;  a  shortage   of   beer  ; 

It   costs  a  fortune   to   smoke. 
It  's   war,    war,    war,   ev'ry   day   of   the   year ; 

High-priced   are  bread,   coals,   and   coke. 

Good   coals   are   allowed   to   keep   warm   below  ; 

Winter  fires   we  go   without. 
Some   liberal   cash   each   colliery   co. 

Is  pocketing,   there  's   no  doubt. 
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For   clothing  and   hats,    fish,   stockings,    and   boots, 

And  a  thousand   things   beside, 
Fair  prices   have   been   plucked   up   by   the   roots. 

Cast   liberally   aside. 

Cold   tap-water   stands   at   the   pre-war   rate, 

And   air   is   the   same   old   price  ; 
But   the   poor  fire-dogs   in   the   front-room  grate 

Have   been   fed   but   once   or   twice. 

If  I  held   the    reins   of   the    Party   camps, — 
I  fear   there  's    no   hope    of   that, — 

As  a  liberal    prize,    I  'd   give   the   scamps 
A  lib'ral   dose   of   the    "cat." 

Of   Liberalism   you   have   had  your   fill  ; 

Do  you    like   this   diatribe  ? — 
I  '11   close   the   account,   and   beg   that  you   will 

Most   liberally   subscribe. 

To  give   all   you   have  's   the   very   first    rule 

In   politics,   there  's   no   doubt. 
And   the   constant   cry   of  every   school 

Is,    Shell   out,    shell   out,   shell   out  ! 

Senex. 
The   noodle   who   thinks   that   from   any   side 

He    may   hope   for   some   fair   play, 
Should   to   Bedlam   go   for  a  needful    ride, 

Next    April's   very   first   day. 

TURN      THE      RASCALS      OUT! 
MAKE      WAY      FO  R O  T  H  E  R  S  ! 
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COBRAS  and  FRAUDS. 

"ABANDON   all   hope,   ye   who  enter  here," 
Are   the   words   on   hell's   front   door. 

On   doors   of   Cobras   and   Frauds   they   appear, 
To  strike   all   reformers   frore. 


The   slipj)ery   crowd,    on    benches,    in   gangs. 
Look   full   to   the   brim    with   schemes  ; 

And   this   one   and   that   know   promotion    hangs, 
If   fortune   shall   crown   grand   dreams. 

These   creatures   they   come   from   various   parts ; 

From   the   east,   west,    north,   and   south. 
Great  hopes  for  themselves  they  hold  in  their  hearts, 

By   work   with    cash-box   and    mouth. 

The   numerous   Bills   are   craftily  framed, 

Their   interests   best   to   serve  ; 
Just  once   now   and   then   the   schemers   are   shamed, 

By   him   with   scrupulous   nerve. 

The   mischievous  work   is  done   by  the  packs 

Of   ruffians    ready   held, 
To   throw   their   vile   weights   on   poor   workers'   backs, 

And   the   burdens   tightly   weld. 

No   freedom  's   allowed  ;  all   guiltless   must  be 

Of  an   independent   thought  ; 
And   woe   to   the   wretch   who   may   think   that   he 

May   not   be  coerced  or  bought  ! 
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For   the   snaky   brood   gather   round   in   force, 

And   they   quickly   let   him   know 
He   must   have   no   mind,   be   snakish,   of   course, 

To   Old    Nick   his   conscience   throw. 

There  's   many  a  man   who   was   good   at   first, 

All   goodness   forced   to   resign. 
The   Cobras   or   Frauds   his   inner   self   cursed, 

And   murdered    what   was   divine. 

"  Did   X.    bring   this    Bill  ?  "   said    XY.    to   2.  ; 

"  If   so,    then    I  '11    howl    it   down. 
Had    Y.   brought   it   in,    I  'd   take   it   unread, 

And   praise   it   throughout   the   town. " 

"  'Why  are  n't  we  manly,  and  be  what  we  please'  ? 

My   dear   sir,   that  's   just   the    rub. 
It  *s   cash   we  're   after,   good   living,   and   ease  ; 

We  're   all   sold   out   to  a  Club. 

"  Imagine   the  joy,   the   glory   sublime. 
That  's   gained   in    'another  place'  ! 

By   truckle,   and   crawl,   deceit,   cash,   and   crime, 
Rank   comes,   with   never   disgrace  I 

"  Assuredly  I,  for  that   '  bloody   hand ' 

Would   pay   an    infernal    toll  ; 
For  a  duke's   fine    robes,   and  a  Garter  grand, 

I  would   sell    my   very   soul  ! " 

"  What  shall  it  profit  a  man,  if  he  shall  gain  the 
whole  world,  and  lose  his  own  soul  ?  or  what  shall 
a  man  receive  in  exchange  for  his  soul  ?  " — Jesus. 
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Age  2. 


Age  5. 


Age  10. 


Age  15. 


Age  20. 


WANTS. 

I  WANT,  said  the  child  of  tender  years, 
I  just   want    my    mum   and   dad. 

But   neither   came,   and   the   child,    in   tears, 
Looked   lonely,    and   very   sad. 

I  want  a  big   top,   and  a  nice    rubber   ball, 
A  humming-top   that   goes    round   and    round. 

They  '11   do   very   nicely    to   play   in   the   hall, 
For   the   top   has   so   pleasant  a  sound. 

I  want  a  kite,    and   some   marbles   now  ; 

Some   buttons,  a  top,    and   knife. 
When  I  have   these   things,   then    I  '11   avow 

They  '11   be   the   joy   of  my   life. 

A  cricketing  suit,   with  a  new   pair  of  boots, 
And  a  cricket-bat,    are   wants   for   me. 

For  a  cricketing   suit  's   the   finest   of   suits  ; 
Then   quite   happy   I  'm   sure  I  shall   be. 

Dick    Luckyboy  's   got  a  pleasant   face, 

And   he   cuts   life    rather   fat  ; 
I  want   the   very   same   sort   of   place  ; 

I  'd  be   satisfied   with   that. 


Age  30.     There  's   nothing   extravagant   in    my    request  ; 
I  want   only  a  thousand  a  year. 
With    that   for   expenses,    I  'd   just   do   my   best, 
To   be   free   from   all   trouble   and    fear. 


Age  40. 


It  's   nothing   great   for   which  I  contend  ; 
Just  a  castle,   park,   and   lake. 
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WRONGFELLO  W. 


LIVES   of   rich    rogues    all    remind   us, 
We   should   plunder   all   the   time  ; 
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With   twenty  thousand  a  year  to  spend  ! 
Then  a  hopeful   view    I  'd   take. 

Age  50.     My   mansion,   and   park,   and  a  few   things   beside, 
When   they  're   taken   together,   are   small. 
I  '11  state  what  I  want  ;  nothing  less  can  be  tried  ; 
Fifty   thousand  a  year, — and   that  's   all. 

Age  60.         I  want    rather   much,    but   pray   don't   press 
That   for   so   much    I  've   not   worth. 
I  want   to   say    I  *ll    take    nothing   less. 
I  want — well,    half   of   the   earth  ! 

Age  70.     One  want  I  have  worked  for  with  strenuous  will, 
And    I  '11   have   it   before   going   hence. 
I  've  a  much   better   right   than   that    Kaiser  Bill  : 
'T  is   this   earth,    well   inclosed   with   wire-fence. 

At  Death.     I  've   told   the   Church   to  book   the   best  place 
That   heaven   will   offer,   no   doubt  : 
Though   vast,  I  want   the   whole   of   the   space, 
And   others   must   be   turned   out. 

In   life's   many   stages    man's   wants   are   betrayed  ; 
And   childishly,   craftily,    sinfully   made. 
In   childhood   't  is   pretty  ;  in    manhood   pretence 
These   latter   ne'er  thinking   they   want   common-sense. 
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And  departing,   leave  behind   us 
Footsteps   deep   in   tracks   of  crime. 

Footsteps   one   may   bet   another 
Seeing  once,   just   longs   to   tread. 

And   will   vow   to   beat   his   brother, 
Though   crime-sodden,    heels   to   head. 

Crimes   one    reads   that   godly    Kaisers 
Boldly   plan    from   day    to   day. 

Deeds   that   devils   call    "  surprisers, " 
Shocked,    sad   faces   turn   away. 

O,  I  hate   an    upright   pauper  ; 

I  love   villainy  and   fight. 
Not   for  me   his   holy  torpor ; 

Murder,   larceny,   are   right  I 

If  I  could,   I  'd  smash   creation, 
Leaving   what  I  thought   might   be. 

Mightily   I  'd  feel   elation. 

If  none   else   had   rule   but   me. 

No  man   ought   to  feel   elated, 

Just   for   peccadillos   done  ; 
Let   him    have   new   crimes   created  ; 

Crimes   that   shock   the   lordly   sun. 

Conscience   is  a  freak   to  stifle  ; 

Not  for   me   to  care  about. 
Sin   of  ev'ry   kind  's  a  trifle  ; 

Rarely  finds   the  crafty  out. 
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All   my  days  I  take  bold  chances  ; 

Right   or   wrong,   it  's   all   the   same. 
Villainy   it  is  advances, 

When   it  boldly  plays   the  game. 

Let  us  then  be  up  and  doing, 
All   to  grab   high   place   and   cash  ; 

God,   truth,   holiness,  eschewing. 

Bound   for   hell,   with   dash,   crash,   smash. 

Sweet   it   is   to   lie   and   thieve  ; 

Or  another's  goods   receive  ; 

In   the    "precious   blood"   believe: 

And   at   evening  I  can   say, 

I  have   passed  a  Christian   day  ; 

All   my  sins  are  washed  away. 

And  the   Devil  said,   "Amen  ; 

Do  the   same   again,   again. 

Cheat   with   bank-book,    ledger,   pen. " 

So  he  did,   till  when   he  died. 

Trusting   himself  justified ; 

Then   he   went   to   hell,   and   sighed. 


EDITOR. 

I  EDITOR   am   of   the   Daily   Squeal, 
And   mortally   hate   most   things   that   are    real. 
Some   clique,  a  fad,   or  a  trick  I  must   serve  ; 
And   stand   for   them   all    with  a  shameless   nerve. 
Sir   Moneybags   owns   me,   body  and   soul  ; 
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An   editor's   room   is  a  devil's   hole. 

My   "devil"   outside  's   no  devil   by   right  ; 

Though   black   is   his   face,   his   conscience   is   bright 

I  think  I  might   say   with    very   good   grace, 

If  wages   were  equal,    I  'd   take   his   place. 

But  then,   if  I  did,   some  qualified   blade 

Would   fill   up  the   void   so  foolishly   made. 

All   editors,   lawyers,   have  a  "  brother, " 

Like  cannibals   bland,   they  '11  eat   each   other. 

They  each  and  all,  from  the  greatest  to  least, 

Exult   in  a  good  fratricidal   feast. 

All   this   is   well    known  ;  so   what  's   there   to   say  ? 

The  same  spirit  held  in  our  Shakespeare's  day  ; 

And   will,   till   but  two   men   are   left   alive. 

When   A.   kills  off   B.   that   himself  may  thrive. 

The   earth   then   will   show  a  most  wondrous  sight, 

The   man   none   can  charge  with  not  doing  right, 

Or  saying  the   word   that  should   not   be   said, 

And   all   the   time   keeping  a  level   head  ! 

Much   leisure   he  '11   have,   and  from   day   to  day, 

The  first  and   last   word   will   be   his   to  say. — 

I  'm  wrong.     Yes,  indeed  !     There  turns  up  a  third, 

His   wife,  who  declares  she  '11  have  the  last  word. 

Well,   that  settles   all,   for   A.   falls   down   dead  ; 

His  wife,   she  follows,   screaming,   "  X.   Y.   Z.  I " 


BOANERGES. 

WHAT  !   our  senses   gone  ?     By   thunderation, 
Impossible   hath   sure   consummation  ! 
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For   never   before   was   known   such   matter 

As   woman   to   stop   her   lifelong   chatter 

By  dissolution    merely  :  she  'd   keep   breath, 

In   spite   of   anything   done   by   old    Death  ; 

And   show   him,    alive — and   dead,   she  's   master, 

By   talk   as   before,    but   ten   times   faster  ! 

Her   only   excuse   for   death    we   can   see 

Was   thought   that   so   lonely   then    she   would   be, 

With    never  a  man   on    whom    she   could   beam, 

Who  'd  kindly  rush  up,  when  she  chose  to  scream  ; 

And   act   the   sweet   part   of  a  maid   at    large, 

Till    she   of   herself,    as   before,    took   charge. 

The  woman  't  is  rides  ;  the  man  's  the  mere  horse  ; 

Deserves,   ne'er   gets,   the   Victoria   Cross. 

No,   no,  a  woman   must   never   lose   voice  ; 

Talked   always   to   death    is    man's    Hobson's   choice. 


SUFFRA  GIST. 


I  'LL  sing  saddest  dirges  for  those  Boanerges, 
Ere   going   to   my    bed   so   grateful  ; 

Their  vile  temper  surges,  to  wickedness  urges. 
And   their   views   are   thoroughly   hateful. 

To  Editor. 

You   pimp   for   old   Satan,    now   are  n't   you  a  great  'n  ? 

You   devil  !  avaunt   with   your   dreaming  ! 
You    scoundrel   editor   should   have   your    head   hit,   or 

Be   hammered   in   hell,   till  you  're  screaming ! 
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EDITOR. 


I  SAID  just   now   that  woman   will  be   last ; 

By   Jove  !  this   creature   thinks    to   lead  's    her   cast. 

Well,   first   or   last,   she   somehow    must   be   placed, 

And   something   giv'n    her,    or   with   hate    we  're   faced 

Heigh-ho  !  't  is   hurtful  :  gone  's   our   well-kept   pride, 

When   Dorothy,   with   Susan   Jane   beside. 

Start   voting,   claiming   lofty   place   to   fill  : 

For   us   indeed   it   is  a  bitter  pill. 

We  '11    not   support   them  ;  for   the   Daily   Squeal 

Just   lives   for   nothing   but   the   nation's   weal. 

Experimenting   with    the   public   vote  's 

Forbidden,   till   the  D.   S.    changes  coats. 

Of  course   we  'd  drink  from  yet   another  cup, 

If  that  would   heave   our  circulation   up. 

And  bring  the   grist   to   Moneybags's   mill, 

His  very  goodly  coffers   more  than   fill. 

On   such   conditions    we  'd   go   turnabout ; 

The   dear  fool  public   would  n't  find   us  out  ; 

Or   if  they   did,    they  're    much   about   the   same, 

Quite   "  fly "    to   any   little   sporting  game. 

What   matters,    when   't  is   heads,    or   tails,    we   win  ? 

Mere  double-dealing  's   not   an   awful   sin  ! 


CHARON. 


OH  !  I   love   him,  I  love   him,   and   who  then   shall   dare 
Once   to   chide    me   for   loving   that   greedy   old   bear  ? 
After    Kerberus    he   takes,    to    Kerb'rus   shall   go ; 
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Hell    has    millions    like   him    in    its    soul-searing   glow. 

Good   old   devils  ! 


SCRIBLERUS. 

O,    WITH  convicts,  and  rascals,  old  schemers,  and  tramps  ; 

Bold   cracksmen,   coarse   niggers,    and   newspaper   scamps  ; 
'T  were   the   greatest   of   honours    with    such   to   reside  ; 

Earth's   offscourings  ; — well,    one   has   chance   to   decide. 

To   my   four   wives  I  said,    "  Come   along   now,    my   loves  ; 

To  Fleet  Street  we  're  going,   with  best  hats  and  gloves." 
They   cried   out,    "  Indeed   not ! "   then   they   set   up  a  yell  ; 

"  Don't   do   it,    dear   husband  ;  we   can't   live   in   hell  1 " 

"  Well,   well,   the   Ed.   of  D.   S.   is   up   there, "  I*  said  ; 

"We  don't  care,"  they  muttered,  "he  's  wrong  in  his  head." 
So   to   keep   peace   and   quietness,  I  gave   them   their   way. 

And   miles   from   the   hells   of   mad   Fleet   Street   we   stay. 


LIGHTHEART. 

WHY   folks   take   life   in   such   heavy   style 

I  don't   understand  ;  it  's    not    worth   while. 

If  I  sniff  trouble,  I  run   away 

Off   to   the   sea-side,   concert,   or   play. 

Why   other   people   should    mourn    or   weep 

I  know   not  ;  I  have   no   troubles   deep. 

Folks'   troubles  I  often    read   about 

Don't   come   my   way  ;  they   have    left   me   out. 
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Perhaps  I  am   lucky  ;  I  can't   tell  ; 
If   neighbours   are   sick,  I  'm   always   well. 
What   some   folks   find   to   grumble   about 
I  hardly   know  ;  they   must    rout   it   out 
From   somewhere  ;  they   should   let   it   alone, 
And   getting   the    meat,    discard   the   bone. 
Some   pious   old   souls   no   calmer   are 
Than    rogues   who   wince   at   the   Newgate   bar. 
If  happy,    they   think   they   ought   to  fret ; 
If   wretched,    happiness   fail   to   get. 
Whether   out   in    the    lanes,    or   down   by   the   sea, 
I  take   all   as   it   comes,    and   think    life  a  spree. 


Sea,   and  sands,   and   little  boats  ; 

Jolly  tars  in   overcoats. 

Fat   old   dames,    and    heavy   swells  ; 

Lean   old   maids,    and   dashing   belles. 

Punch   and   Judy,   two   old   frights  ; 

Advocates   for  women's   rights. 

Christian    niggers,    tricked   out,    wigged  ; 

Folks   all   strut,    with    things   they  've   prigged 
Loafers,    monkeys,    chaps    with   eye-glass. 
Captains    who   can't   bear  a  dry   glass. 
Children,   too,    and   governesses. 
With    their   hair   arranged   in   tresses. 
Crowds   so   great   you    can    not   count   them  ; 
Mokes   so   poor  you   dare   not   mount   them. 
Fling   away   your  griefs   and   care,    belles  ; 
Sprightly   be   as   elves   'mid    harebells. 

These   and   thousand   other   things. 

Summer   sea-side   plenty   brings. 
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There  's   really   no  good   in   despairing, 
Or   fretting,    or  grieving,    or   caring ; 
All   such  I  gave   up   long   ago,   sir. 
And   now   laugh   and   sing   like  a  brewer, 
Or   rat   with   the    run   of  a  sewer  ; 
'T  is   right   to   be   jolly,  I  trow,   sir. 


CHARON. 


A  GOODLY   son   of   Ridens,    let   him    laugh  ; 

I  don't   object  ;  to    me    he    well    belongs. 

I,  too,   upon   occasion,    love   to   chaff, 

And   tickle   young   and   old   with    merry   songs. 

In    music-halls  I  've   often    roubles   spent, 

And   whiled   away   the   madly-fleeting  hours. 

I  grudge   all   days   to   healthy   study   lent, 

And   on   such    matters   never   waste   my   powers. 

For  good  entendre,   the    French   call   double, 

That  's   very   naughty,    neatly   overdone, 

I  '11   pay   with   pleasure   every   rouble 

My   pockets   hold,   so   fond   am  I  of   fun. 

All-hail    my   brother  !  when   you    've   run   your   course, 

Come   straight   to   me,    my   boat   shall   take   you   o'er 

To   realms   of  beauty  ;  you   need   fear   no   loss  ; 

But   safely   landed,   view  a  grander   shore 

Than   e'er   you  've    witnessed   on    the   earth    you    left. 

Bright   lights,   gay   women,   these   your   eyes   shall   feast, 

For   ages   endless,    never   once   bereft 

Of   aught   that   pleases    in    the    very   least. 

Be   never   careful  ;  "  careless "    is   the   word  ; 


You  '11   give   attention  ;  pay   no   heed   at   all 

To    righteousness  ;  such    nonsense   is   preferred 

By   wily   canting   hypocrites   who   bawl. 

But   that  's   enough   now  ;  you  're   my   brother   dear  ; 

You  're    mine,   from    now   e'en   to   your   dying   day, 

And   then   beyond  ;  your   road   to   me  *s   most   clear  ; 

I  'II   act  as   mentor  to  you   on   the   way. 


LIGHTHEART. 


I    CALL   that   tip-top  ;  he  's  a  grand   old   sport ; 
Talks    like  a  "  toff "    and   as  a  good   "  pal "   ought. 
There  's   nothing   mean    about   him  :  that  's  a  fact. 
Straight   up   and   down,   sir ;  good    in    word   and   act. 
He  's   just   the   sort   of   chap  I  like   to   meet  ; 
The   chap   who   likes   to   see   you    feel   your   feet, 
And   walk   upright,    not   like   some   wretched   serf, 
With   steadfast    look,    his   eyes   toward   the   turf  ; 
Who   thinks   of   God,   and   nature's   primmest    laws, 
And   seeks   for   ills   of   life   to   find   the   cause, 
And   remedy   efficient.     Poor   old   moke  ! 
He  's   welcome   to   it  ;  all    will   end   in    smoke. 
My   smoke   is   better.     See   this    Havana 
Just   to   hand  ?     It   cost   me   but  a  "  tanner. " 
With   this,   and   eke  a  glass   of   b.   and   s., 
I  '11   have   some   real   happiness  I  guess. 
And   think   of   nothing — that   is,    nothing  dull, 
But   how   some   further  pleasure  I  can   cull. 
My    faculty   for  passions  I  must   feast  ; 
I  am    fastidious,    to   say    the    least. 
And   gold    will    purchase    all    the   things    in    sight  ; 
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Can  I  buy   what   is   wrong  ? — well,   then   it  's    right. 
How   would  you    have   it  ?     Shall  a  pauper   hold 
The   power  of   him    who   hath   full   bags   of   gold  ? 
The   notion  's    monstrous  !     Things    I  Ml    not    recount, 
I  purchase   them,    howe'er   the   cost   may   mount. 
The   moral   law   be   damned  !  what   is  't   to   me  ? 
That  's   just   where    Charon   and   myself   agree. 
I  'm    his    for  ever,    and   three   cheers  I  give, 
For  backing   me   in   just   the   way    I  'd   live. 


SENEX. 

THIS   fool,   though   quite   merry,    is   dead,   yet   living; 

And   though    living,    he  's   dead,   and   past  forgiving. 

For   he   who   repentance   is   not   intending. 

Will   never   reform,    his   errors   be   mending. 

And   satisfied   with   his   present   condition, 

Has   never  desire   to  practise   contrition. 

To  him  wrong  looks  right ;  he  's  deaf,  dumb,  and  blinded  ; 

To   all   that   is   good,   he   seems   absent-minded. 

His   vision   is   bounded   by   earthly   senses. 

To   knowledge   of   heaven   he   has   no  pretences. 

No   man   who   has   heard   of  that   dreadful    Charon 

Would   think   him    better  than    Moses   or   Aaron. 

One   envies    him    not   of   his    sinful    laughter, 

Who   true   knowledge   has   of   the   life   hereafter. 

The   devilish    Charon    he   highly   praises 

Knows   laughter  as   fierce   as   his   hell-fire   blazes. 

And   when    his   earth-quarry   thinks   he  '11   be   jolly. 

Will   feel   sad   reproaches   for   wicked   folly. 
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The   dissolute  dead   are  debarred   from   pleasures  ; 
They   know   but   the   anguish   of  hell's   stern   measures. 
Unpleasant   are   scenes,   surroundings   are   baneful, 
Existence   in   all   of   its   phases   painful. 
Can    it   not   be   banished  ?     Never  ;  no,    never  ; 
Emplacement   hath   hell,   both   now   and   for  ever. 


SIR  DEVILDODGER. 

LIGHTHEART  'S  too  fast,   Senex   too  slow  ; 
I  '11   show   the   way   that   both   should   go. 
We   know   there  's   evil  ;  we   know   there  's   good  ; 
I  've  done   them   both   as   near  as  I  could. 
Neither  too   hot  nor  yet  too  cold  ; 
In   good   or   evil   not   too   bold. 

When   good,   let  all   men   know  it ; 
When   otherwise,    don't   show   it  ; 
Is   an   excellent    rule 
For  the   wise   man,   or  fool. 
I  've  pleasure   to  bestow   it. 

When   one  's   so  good,   then   other  folk 
Take   it   as    real,    and   not  a  joke. 
Of   course   they  're   after   one's    ready   cash  ; 
But   it  's   quite   unwise   to   be   too   rash. 
Money   is   scarce,   so   then   you    say. 
Please  call   again   another  day. 

Of  course   you  've   shown   compassion, 
In    manner  quite   the   fashion. 
None  exception   can   take, 
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Or   harsh   comment   should   make, 
On   scantiness   of   ration. 

Do   as   you   like,   think   what   you   please, 
All   troubles   shun,   live   at  your   ease. 
Think   much   of  your   friends   who   need   you   not  ; 
Don't   worry   about   the   poor   man's    lot. 
Troubles   they    make,    to   them    belong ; 
Let   them   alone  ;  you   can't   be   wrong. 
If  active,   take   all   credit  ; 
Your   welcome,    all    have   read   it  : 
That  's   exceedingly   good  ; 
You    have   done   as   you   should  ; 
Your  pathway,   all   may   tread   it. 

Go   where   you   like,   seek   what   is   choice, 
Pay   small   regard   to   conscience'   voice. 
Your   pleasure  's   the   thing,    no   matter   what, 
Let  people  talk,  you   will   listen  not. 
How  you   act   is   for  you   to   say  ; 
Where   you   should  go,    where   you   should   stay 
'T  is    wrong   that   they   should   wonder ; 
Unjust   to   think   you   blunder. 

You  're   quite   guiltless   of  harm, 
Caused   your   friends   no   alarm  ; 
Their  friendship   should   not   sunder  ! 

Why   some   are   good  I  do   not   know. 

Why   some   are   bad  I  can   not   show. 
I  've   heard   of   heaven,  I  've   heard   of  hell  ; 
Perhaps   this    Watford   will   do   as   well. 

Goodness    is   not   for   all   time   good  ! 
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I  take   my  folly  when  I  should. 

Like   eating   beef  or   mutton, 

One   need  not  be  a  glutton. 
To  shun   places   or  things, 
That   't  is   said   leave   sharp  stings, 

I  've   never  cared  a  button. 

I  may  be   right,  I  may  be   wrong  ; 
No   man   can   say   my   speech    is   strong. 
I  've   taken   the   chance   that   came    my   way, 
On   the   Shakespeare   stage   to   have   my   say. 
I  like   the   good,  I  like   the   ill. 
And   of   them   twain   can    take   my   fill. 
I  'd   rather  like   to  say,   sir, 
That  evil   has   best  way,   sir  ; 
So  natural   it  seems. 
So  divinely  it  beams, 
Quite   easy  't  is   to  play,   sir. 


CHARON. 

DELIGHTED   am  I  to  see   another; 

I  '11   own   him   at  once  dear   Lightheart's   brother. 

Who  does   too   little,   or  who  does   too   much, 

I  care   not  a  rap,    as   long   as   't  is   such 

That   faileth    never   to   bring   him   to    me. 

The    man   't  is,    not   matter,  I  long   to   see. 

A  knowing   "  card "   is   Sir   Devildodger  ; 

I  '11   take  him   on   as  a  first-class   lodger. 

No   rent   there  's   to  pay,   and  provender  's   cheap  ; 
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When   through    with   his   work,   he   may  go   to   sleep. 

He  's    Murcia's   own   child,   and   of  him   she  's   proud, 

Though   some   of  his   vices   are   rather   loud. 

But   that  's   no   matter  ;  I  'd   much   sooner   know 

A  man   who  's   too   fast,   than   him   who  's   too   slow. 

I  both   of  them    like,    though  a  scabby   lot  ; 

A  downright   disgrace   to   our   cooking-pot. 

Small   vices  I  hate  ;  some   bold   daring   sin. 

Like   good    Kaiser   Bill's,   all    men   should   begin. 

Bad   actions   are   grand,    when   done   by   wholesale, 

Regardless   of   law,   and   stupid   detail. 

For   so-so   sinners  I  have    little   heart, 

But   hatred   feel,   when  I  see   them   depart. 

Yet   some   do   leave,   and   it   causes   me   tears. 

Who  've   stayed   here   perhaps   for  a  hundred   years. 

For  those   very   bad   we  've  a  better   show  ; 

Ten   thousand   years   pass,   ere   from   us   they  go. 

I  must   not   grumble,   or  ever   forget. 

That   all   are  good  fish   which   come   to  our   net. 

When   this   well-set   dodger   has    made   full   stay, 

He  '11   think   himself  lucky   to   see   Earth's   day. 

Perhaps   he  '11   do   better,   perhaps   do   worse, 

On   earth   play   the   devil, — let   me   be   terse. 

I    hope   this   will   happen  ;  I  hate   to   part 

From   those   whose   failings   are   dear   to   my   heart. 

Too   much  I  have   said  ;  excuse   from    me   more  ; 

I  'm   due   to   return   to   old    Pluto's   shore. 

I  'm   glad   to   know   you,    and  I  wish   you    well  ; 

'T  were  joyous   to   see   all   the   earth   in    hell  ! 

In   hell   we  're   consistent,   bad   though   we   are  ; 

Than   devilish   man   we  're   better   by   far. 
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MISANTHROPE. 


I  'M   glad  he  's   departed  ; 
He   makes    me   down-hearted  ; 
Though   hating  my   race   as   before,   before. 
He  's   so   malicious, 
Thoroughly   vicious, 
And   bursting   his   hatred   to   pour,    to  pour. 

Of  course   I  'm   not   happy  ; 
Quite  often   I  'm   snappy  ; 
But   this   devil's   temper   is   short,   is   short. 
I  pity  the   wretch 
He  sets  out  to  fetch, 
Who  fancies   his   chances   of  sport,   of  sport. 

This   life   is  a  trouble, 
A  sham,   and  a  bubble  ; 
There  's   nothing  good   in   it  at  "all,   at  all. 
When   doing  your  best. 
Folks   won't   let   you    rest, 
But  always   are  plotting  your  fall,   your  fall. 

Just   why   we   are   living. 
Fills   all    with    misgiving. 
From    birth   to   our   death    life  's   one   grand    mistake 
Alive,   sir,   or   dead, 
There  's    nothing   but    dread, 
An   outlook   replete   with   direst   heartache. 

If  life   here   is   fateful, 
Elsewhere   it  seems   hateful  ; 
If  what  we  've  been   hearing  is   true,   is   true  ; 
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There  's   no   chance   for  good, 
Work   hard   as   one   would, 
And   nothing  that  's   better   in   view,    in   view. 

SENEX. 


GIVE   up   this   despairing, 
And   overmuch   caring  ; 
'T  will   hurry   you   down   to  your   grave,   your  grave. 
Stout   heart   to   stiff  hill, 
And   climb   it   you    will  ; 
Fortuna   will   favour   the   brave,   the   brave. 

Endeavours  defeated 
Must  needs  be   repeated  ; 
But   see   that  your   motives   are   right,   are   right. 
Then    never  give   in, 
You   surely   will   win  ; 
Continue   unceasing   the   fight,   the   fight. 

Don't  take   to   hard   drinking, 
Of  health    never  thinking, 
Thus   millions   are    ruined,  I  'm   sure,  I  'm   sure. 
Your   head   must   be   clear,  ' 

Your   conduct   sincere, 
With   this   for  your   motto  :  Endure,   endure. 

Our   troubles   and   trials. 
Mishaps   and   denials. 
Are   giv'n   for   this   purpose,  I  ween,  I  ween  : 
To   raise   us  from  earth. 
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To  things  of  true  worth, 
Supernal,   immortal,    unseen,    unseen. 

Then   up,   sir,   be  working. 
You   must   not   be   shirking  ; 
Your  troubles   will   one   day  all   end,   all   end. 
Bear   up,    be  a  man, 
Fulfil   nature's   plan, 
And    Providence  then   will  defend,   defend. 


MISANTHROPE. 


I  WONDER   what  old   Charon   says   to  that  ? 
He  's  no  doubt  shocked,   and   off  like   hunted   rat 
To   food   and   lodgings   free   he   talked   about, 
r  faith  I  think  it   was  a  goodly   rout. 
I  swear,   by   Styx,   much   of   my   hatred  's   gone, 
Now   Senex   says   we   need   not  be   forlorn. 
I  '11   think   it   over  ;  on   some   later   day. 
My  higher  self  may  see   the   better  way. 


SENEX. 

THE   Architect  of  this  grand  universe 

Had   never   wish   for  us  to  groan   or   curse 

For  any  thing  he   made.     'T  is   wildest  thought. 

Omnipotence   must   do   the   thing   it   ought. 

'T  is    Power   that   works  ;  we    must   be    working   too, 

Results  and   causes   keeping  in   our   view. 

By   hatred,   and   its   many   fellow-sins. 

All   trouble   in   the   universe   begins  ; 
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While   love,   that   worketh   jubilant   and   strong, 
All   good   things   doeth,   filleth   soul   with   song. 


MYSTIC. 

THE    Misanthrope    may   be   happy  yet, 

When   life's   true   work   he   doth    not   forget. 

I  'm   careful    in   word,    in    action    kind, 

And   thoughtfully   live,    with    heaven    in    mind. 

If   he    lives   so,    he  '11    be   quite    reformed, 

And   find   his   purpose   in    life   is   warmed. 

Then    healthfully   do   what   in   him    lies, 

To   gain   at   last   the   coveted   prize 

The   sacred   scriptures   hold   out   to   those 

Who   manfully   strive   till   life   shall   close. 

No   nation,   no   man,   has   choice   of  call  ; 

The   prize   is   open   to   each   and   all. 

Earth's   sights   we   know   are   for   all   to   see ; 

They   speak   with  a  loving   voice   to   me. 

The   work   of   earth  I  cheerfully   do  ; 

A  course  I  can    recommend   to  you. 

Some   while   we   are   here,   then   pass   away ; 

The   looker-beyond   longs   not   to   stay. 

The   heavens   he   knows   as   his   goal   and   end  ; 

This   world   but   stepping-stone   to  ascend. 

The    All   it   is   he   dwelleth   upon  ; 

Though   fair  the   sights   that   the   sun   shines   on 

O  sweet   are   the   sounds   in   the   dewy   grey   eve, 
Of  the   great   voice   of   Nature   subdued  ; 
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And   dead   must  that   soul   be   which   can   not   rejoice, 
By   her  influence   softly   imbued. 

Yon   lark   is   ascending   on   swift   flutt'ring   wing  ; 

All   the   sky   doth    he   fill   with    his   strain  ; 
While   forth   from   the   meadows   the    bellowing   cows 

Find   their   home   at   the   bend   of   the   lane. 

And   the   waves   of  old   ocean,    so   darkly   green, 

Fall   e'en    lazily   on    to   the   beach  ; 
And   sea-birds   are   seeking   their   holes   in   the   cliffs, 

Stretching   farther   than   eye   may   now    reach. 

As   standing   and   viewing   the   exquisite   scene, . 

All   around   me,   beneath,    and   above, 
My   soul   would   break    forth   from    her   prisoning   clay, 

With  the   freedom   of  eagle   or  dove. 

Would  fly  where   real   splendour  is  ever  beheld, 
Horrent   night   never   darkening   the   view  ; 

Where   holy  employments   each   other   succeed, 
And  content   reigns   eternity  through. 

Say   what   is   the   spell   that  so  fast  binds   me   down  ; 

And   why   heavenward    may  I  not   arise  ; 
And   walk,    light-adorned,    with   the   glorious   ones, 

In    the   palaces   vast   of   the   skies  ? 

Ah  !  mortal,   enchained   for  a  time   to  the   earth. 
Know   thou   then   that  thy  lot  is   here   set 

By   thy    Father,    who   truly    doth    love    thee    well. 
For  a  reason   thou   shalt   not   know  yet. 
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Earth's  landscapes,  enchanting  and  dazzling  the  eye, 
Are   the   gifts   of  our    God   in   his   love  ; 

Which  he,  in  his  goodness,  would  have  us  to  view, 
As  foretastes  of  the   Eden   above. 

In   pathways   of   virtue   then    train   thou   thy   soul. 
Let   not   sottishness   eat   out   thy   life  ; 

Live   righteously,   trusting   through   all   to  thy   God, 
Who  shall   give   thee    reward   for   thy   strife. 


SALLIE  RUSH. 


I  'LL   admit   what   we  've   heard   is   perfectly   true  ; 
The   work   is   important   that    Mystic   may   do. 
Much   greater  's   the   need   for   the   broom   and   the   brusli ; 
This   world   would   be   dirty   without   Sallie    Rush. 

The   Mystic  is   clever,   of  course,   and   is   kind, 
For   clearing   off  cobwebs   that   cover   the   mind. 
But   what  of  the   cobwebs   from   basement   to   roof  ? 
To   clear   them   away   is   religion   in   proof. 

Coal-scuttles   and   kettles,   fire-irons   of   brass. 
Must   be   kept   looking   bright  ;  a  fine   pretty  pass 
Things   would   come   to   on   earth,   if   never   't  were   done  ; 
Stop   the   old   kitchen   clock,   and   bother  the   sun  ! 

When  I  walk    round   the   house,   and   see   all   the   dust, 
And   note   on   the   fire-grates   the   signs   of   some    rust, 
I  'm   fired   with  a  sudden    resolve   to   start   in, 
Though   puzzled   to   know   at   which   end   to   begin. 
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O,    the    mop,    pail,    and   broom,    dust-shovel,    and    pan, 
Are   tools    scientific,    unknown    to   poor   man  ; 


To  carry  some   coal  for  the   lighting  of  fires 

Is  a  praiseworthy   art,    much   science    requires. 

My   fool   of  a  brother   amusement   doth   show. 

When  I  blow   with   my   mouth,   to   make   the  flame  go. 

That   beast   of  a  fire   very   often   goes   out  ; 
That  's  a  case   where   one    has   to   skurry   about, 
Do  a  power   of   thinking,   try   once   again. 
With    mortification   quite   unknown   to   men. 

The   worry   and   trouble,    vexation   and    mess, 
That   there   is    round  a  house,    the    mere    man   can't   guess. 
Though    men   have   grand    notions   that   they  're   on    the   top, 
This  world,   without  women,   would  come  to  full   stop. 

For  those  silly  fool   men   would  just   let   things  go  ; 
The   dust   would   pile   up,   till   it   covered   the   "  show  ; " 
For   the   welfare   of   men   we   women    must   stay  ; 
They  'd  all   of  them   die,   for  the   dust   would   bear   sway. 

Whatever   will   happen,    when    I  've   turned   to   dust. 
With    no   one   to   scrub,   and   to   keep   off  the    rust  ? 
I  much    fear   the   worst,   though    I  '11   hope   for   the   best, 
That   the   dust   and   the    rust   will    never   have    rest. 

The    scientists    living   should    give    some    sound    thought, 
And   set    about    matters,    as    surely    they    ought. 
To   stop   dust   and    rust   from    smothering   them    all. 
And   acting   beside   as    their   funeral    pall. 
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Monkey   brand,    metal   polish,    Sallie's   grand   tools, 
To   keep   pupils   living  for    Mystic's   charmed   schools, 
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I  TOLD   you   one   day   of  the   trouble  I  had 
To   keep   things   from   going   to    worse   from    the   bad. 
Just   to   think   of   the   dust,   the   fire-grates,   and   paint, — 
It  's   enough    to   provoke   the   best-tempered   saint  ! 

But   it  's   not   alone   in   the   house  I  have   cried, 

And   found   that    my   comfort   was    dreadfully   tried  ; 

I  'm   troubled   with   neighbours,    whose   senses   have   gone, 

And   sometimes  I  wish   that  I  had  n't   been   born. 

That  old    Mother  Jones   is  a  dirty   old   cat  ; 
On   the   near  party   wall   she   bangs   her   old   mat  ; 
And   the   dust   flies   in   clouds   all   over   our   front, 
And   my   lily-white   door-steps   bear   all   the   brunt. 

Sometimes  I  use   language   that   might   be   called   strong ; 
Sooty   chimneys   are   fired   up   all   the   day   long. 
Police   are   not   seen  ;  they  're   invisible   blue  ; 
My   wrath   is   quite   visible,    all    my  face   through. 

I  'd   kick   those   soot-firers   with   my   leathered   foot ; 
And   smut   all   their   faces   with   some   of   the   soot  ; 
Set   up  a  black   fire-place   in   ev'ry   man's   vest, 
And  a  smoke-consumer   in   front   of   his   chest. 

There  's   just   as    much   trouble   with   folks  who  're  too  clean 
'Twixt   filth   and   fussiness   they   know   not   the    mean. 
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Ev'ry   day   in   the   week,   from   morning   till    night, 

To   wash,   w^ear,   and   wash,   seems   their   perfect   delight. 

I  look   out   of  window,   view   nothing   but   "  rags, " 
All   sizes   and   ages,    sheets,   blankets,    and   bags. 
My   sight   is   offended,   but   neighbours   don't   care  ; 
They  're   dullest   of  bumpkins,    brought   up   in    Rag   Fair. 

The    motor-car   nuisance   is   worse   than   the   smoke  ; 
Those   impudent   "  shuffers "   think   driving  's  a  joke. 
The   dust   flies   in    clouds   for  a  good   quarter-mile, 
And   microbic   horse-dung   is   swallowed   the   while. 

Authorities   all   give  a  sad   sigh   and   start, 

Whenever   they   witness   an    open   dust-cart. 

The   mote  they  condemn,   but   they  swallow  the  beam  ! 

And  of  science   applied  they  get  the  full   cream. 

The   neighbours   throy^  open   the  windows   quite   wide  ; 
Dust   and   dirt,    rain,   filth,   flies,   they   gather   inside  ; 
The   damsels   all   wear   the   pneumonia   blouse, 
'Gainst   common-sense,    sanity,    all   have   made   vows. 

Their  boots   have   the   heels   quite   two   inches   too  high  ; 
In   portraits   they  're   grinning,    with    nose    to   the   sky. 
They   think   they   look   chic,   but   it  's   vulgar   they   are. 
Like    the   goggle-eyed   frumps   on  a  motor-car. 

I  'm    seized    with  a  spasm    when  I  watch    the    tight   skirts, 
And   stays   thought   so   lovely  ;  I  'm    sure    it   all    hurts. 
I  'm    glad    I  'm    old-fashioned,    as    fashion    now    goes  ; 
The   neighbours'    best   fashions   are   shocking   poor   shows. 


That   silly  girl,   Flossie,   the   day  that   she   weds, 
I  '11    up   to   the   pair,    and    I  '11   smack   both   their   heads  ! 
Unless    my   dear   Albert   just   says   he  'd   be   vexed, 
And   declares   that   we   two   are   surely   the   next. 

Now   please   don't   be   thinking   that  trouble    I  've   sought ; 
I  'm   certain    I  've   told   you    much    less   than  I  ought. 
For   the   present    I  '11   stop,    for    more    I  've    no   space  ; 
At   thought   of   the   neighbours,    I  'm    red    in   the   face. 


CRACKSMAN. 

WHITE-CHOKERED  coves,  and  mission   spouts, 

Are    knowing  cards,    may  be  ; 
I  M   let   them   spout   till   kingdom   come  ; 

Their  cake  's   too  rich   for  me. 

I  don't   take   on    religious   tosh  ; 

Such    razzle   bores   me   stiff. 
That   wheeze   is   off ;  I  chuck   it   for 

A  top-hole   tiddley   whiff. 

The   scripture   reader's   talk   is   fine ; 

My   lay  's   to   do  a  pinch. 
I  've   got  "no   use   for   lawn-sleeved   mokes  ; 

Give    me  a  rip-saw   cinch. 

I  'm   much   too   fly   to   take   the   gab  ; 

I  've   got   some   cribs   to  crack  ; 
And   if  the   jobs   come   nicely   off, 

I  '11   have  a  good   time   back. 
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One  of  the  lots  is  ripping  stuff, 
Some  thick   uns   it   will   fetch  ; 

I  'm  slick  to  put  the  stopper  on 
The   skin   game   of   that   wretch  ! 

Blue-bottles  may  be  up  to  snuff, 
I  '11   knacker   them   in   fight ; 

I  've   got  a  couple   on  a  string, 
I  '11   fix  them   up  all   right. 

0  yes,   my  pardner  's   in   the   game, 

My   best   pal,   cracksman    Bill. 
He  's   up   to   ev'ry   bli'  me   trick. 
To  clean  a  bally   till. 

1  have  n't  got  the  least  dumed   use 

For  scholards   on   my  lay. 
Light-fingered   gents,    who   never   squeal, 
Are   dandy   chums   that  pay. 

The   Goldbergs   have  a  brand-new  chest ; 

It  's  full  of  proper   rocks. 
We  '11  get  a  business   van   up  there, 

To  take   away  that   box, 

Drive   up  to  Jimmy's   iron-yard  •, 
He  's   got   some   tip-top   tools 

To   let   in   daylight,   also   make 

The    "  safe "    men    look   like   fools. 

If  I  could  swipe  that  poet  bloke, 
I  'd   fairly   do  a  dance  ; 


He   ought   to   steal,   not   scrawl   wild   stuff  ; 
He  's   got  a  slap-up   chance. 

For   what  I  know   of   wickedness, 
And   what   he   knows   beside, 

We  'd   make  a  pair   of   nervy   coves, 
And   head  a  grand   "divide  !" 

O  yes,   we  'd    make  a  strong   "  combine, " 

Like   trading   robbers   do. 
We  'd   steal   like   hell,   delightfully, 

And   "  gentlemen "    be,   too, 

(After  his  alleged   "conversion." ) 

Dear   chummies,   you    must   never   let 

Your   dander   upward   rise. 
Your   raw-boned   fists  you   should   not   use 

To  black  another's  eyes. 

Just   keep   your   maulers   to  yourself  ; 

Go   easy   with   your   mug  ; 
Don't   give   the   cop   the   high-fly   chance 

To   pop   you    in    the   jug. 

Take   notice,   skilly   is  n't   nice. 
Nor   oakum,   toke,   or   crank  ; 

Your   lay  's   to   be   an   ikey   swell. 
Or   boss   of   some   big   bank. 


Rake   off  your  pinch   of  bully   swag, 
And   make  a  Sunday   show  ; 
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For  when   some   day  you   chance   to  die, 
You  '11   go  to   heaven,   you   know, 

With   Charlie   Peace,   and   Sloper  Jim, 

And   millions  good  as  they  ; 
Your   sins,    I  'm    told,    are   washed   with   blood, 

And   all   been   cleared  away. 

The   wrong   uns,   like  I  used   to  be. 

Sure  pop,  will  go  to  hell. 
You    must   be   whitewashed   by   the   Church ; 

Then   ev'rything   goes    well. 

You   bet. 


EVANGELIST. 

YOU   see  what  a  treasure   this   man   has  found  ! 

Though   sinner   he   was,    he  's   now   on   sure   ground. 

On   bended   knees,  I  would   beg,   yea,    implore 

You   all   to   enter   by   salvation's   door. 

This   Cracksman   is  saved,   and   Satan   may   screech  ; 

The   victim   is   safely   out   of   his    reach. 

Salvation    is  free,    and   Cracksman    may   stand 

With   all   of   the   pure    in   the   star-bright   land  ! 

Was   ever   there   known   such  a  healing   flood 

As   this   that  I  offer,   the   "  precious   blood  ? " 

Only   believe  :  that   is   all    there  's   to   do  ; 

There  's   nothing   beside   that  's    required   of   you  ! 

No   merit  you  *11   have   by   doing  good   things  ; 

The   rather  your   condemnation    it   brings  ! 

Thieves,   liars,   murderers,   all   are   forgiv'n 
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Consistently.     If  alone   they   had   striv'n, 
No   chance   of   forgiveness   could  I  hold   out  ; 
'T  would   certainly   be   t'  other   way   about. 

SENEX. 


IF  not  a  fool,    this   man    is  a  liar, 

And   should   he   change   not,    can't   escape   hell-fire. 

If   others   he   taught   not,   the   erring   elf 

Would   stand    but   condemned   for   the   sins   of   self. 

The    man    who   others    shall   teach   false    belief 

Will    surely   be   held   of   sinners   the   chief. 

The   gods,   the   judges,    such   greatly   condemn, 

And   judgement   pronounce   severer  for   them. 

Remitting  a  part   that  's   fair,   as   is   just. 

For   dupes   persuaded   in   false   priests   to   trust. 

This   shows   us   the   need   for  personal  thought 

On   faith   and   practice   that   false   priests   have   taught. 

Our   best   we    must   do,    not   needing   relief  ; 

For  conscience,   well   used,   will   teach    right   belief. 

By    reason   of  teaching   so   much   that  's   wrong, 

Deceiving   thereby   the   credulous   throng. 

The   creeds   of  the   Church   are   smitten   with   blight  ; 

True   teachers   must   labour   to   put   them    right  ; 

On   chance   to   take   nothing,   and   call   it   good, 

When    wholly   unfit   for   the   soul's   true   food. 

The   mind   must   be   used   to   fullest   extent. 

Love,   justice,   and   truth,   be   carefully   blent  ; 

The  Messengers'  words  be  searched  through  and  round  ; 

Faith    rightly   placed   on   the   solidest   ground. 

The   work   of  the   teacher   always   is   this  : 
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The   voice   of   God's    Messengers   not  to   miss. 

What   read   we   now   of   the   prodigal   son, 

Humanity's   type,   yes,   every  one  ? 

God's    banquet    lies    spread  ;  man    cares    not   to   eat  ; 

Preferring   dry   husks   to    heavenly    meat. 

In    palaces    splendid    he    may    abide  ; 

But    on    the    dull    earth    elects    to    reside. 

The   prodigal    ran   his   most   foolish    course, 

Regardless   of   shame,    and   personal    loss. 

His   dreadful   condition    the    Father   knew, 

'T  was   prodigal's   choice  ;  the    Father   could   do 

No   act   to   save    him    by   paramount   force  ; 

Foul    murder   arrange   by   the   bloody    Cross. 

'T  is   not  his   way  ;  but   he   waited   the   time 

The   prodigal   knew   his   folly   and   crime, 

And   turned   back   repenting.     His   was   the   work. 

To   rid   his   soul   of  the   sin   that  should   irk. 

This   task   not   performed,    he   surely   would   stay 

From   that   loving   Father  ever  away. 

By   shunning   earth's   follies,    vanities,    pelf, 

The   prodigal   son   truly   saved   himself. 

Thus   't  is   with   sin.     On   itself  it   recoils  ; 

Man   forces   to   flee   from    his   self-made   toils. 

'T  is   wisdom   of   action  ;  God's    holy   plan. 

Arranged   for   the   self-salvation   of   man. 

Full   option    man   hath  ;  he   fixes    his   fate  ; 

By   evil,    cast   out  ;  by   goodness,    made   great. 

O  man,    do    thou    this  ;  't  will    raise    thee    on    high  ; 

O  man,    do    not    that  ;  in    hell    thou    shalt    lie. 

Should    man    to    his    own    good    fortune    be    blind, 

The    fault  's    not    God's  ;  to    himself    he  's    unkind. 
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EVANGELIST. 


YOU    do   me  a  wrong.     The   Church    must   be   right. 
My   work   is   to   aid   in   the   common   fight 
'Gainst   sin   and   wickedness.     Am  I  then   base  ? 
The   Jack-o'-lantern   to   the   human    race  ? 


SENEX. 

A  LIAR   or   fool   be   thou    not   at   all. 

Abjure   the   errors   of   Peter   and    Paul. 

The   teaching   of  Jesus   is   very   plain, 

That   man   may   have   either  pleasure   or   pain. 

Of  which   of  the   twain   he   shall    make   the   choice, 

God   leaves   to   man   the   determining   voice. 

And   saved   or   unsaved,  a  sage   or  a  fool  ; 

With   sound   reason   braced,   or  a  priestly   tool  ; 

The    servant   of   mind,    or   the    slave   of   sense ; 

A  worker   for    God,    or  a  cracksman's   fence  ; 

Is    his   to   judge.     Not   Jesus,    or   other, 

Atonement   can    make   for    me,    his   brother. 

Such    action  's    quite    useless    for   any   one  ; 

Injustice    't  would    be,    and    law    lie    undone. 

Can    God   plan  a  murder  ?     Blasphemous    thought  ! 

Can    man,    God's   property,    by    him    be    bought  ? 

Conceit    fantastic  !     That   devil,    Charon, 

You  'd    startle    much  ;  he  'd    not    keep    his    hair   on. 

Through   caverns   of   hades  you  'd   hear   his  yell, 

Declaring  with   oaths   that  he  'd   never  sell. 

But   he   is   powerless.     At   proper  times. 
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Hell's   children   are   sent   off  to  other  climes, 
By   law   inflexible.     Though    Charon    rage, 
His   tenants   take   leave   at   the   finished   stage 
Of  hell's   dread   punishments  ;  then,    once   again, 
They   fashion   as   birds,    beasts,   fishes,    or   men. 
Or   give   living   force   as   trees,    bushes,    shrubs. 
Stones,    minerals,    metals,    mites,    insects,    grubs. 
In   various   parts   long   cycles   they   spend. 
To   inchoation   their   energies   lend 
In   circumstance,    class,    and   degree,   while   they 
Of   action   their  destined   course   fully   play. 
As   nature,   the   mighty   wheel    thus    revolves, 
Life's   varied   problem   works   out   and    resolves. 
Its   parts   unnumbered   make   one    mighty   whole, 
The   treatment   suited   for   each   single   soul. 
True   justice   aye   rules,    and   man,    monster,    mite, 
Fulfil   their   set  parts   as   nature   deems    right. 
Change   nature   maketh  ;  for   nature   loves   change  ; 
Its   purpose   soul   suits,    through    nature's   vast   range. 
The   mite  that  once  was,  a  cherub   may   roam  ; 
A  cherub   sink   low,   and   make   hell  a  home. 
High   purpose    God   hath  ;  all    may   heaven    regain  ; 
Or   thereon    may   fail   that   bliss   to   attain. 
Forgive,    God   can    not,    till   atonement  's    made  ; 
Atonement  's    for   ever   on   creatures    laid. 
The   debtor  's   not   God  ;  't  is   not   he   should   pay  ; 
And   execution   why   then   should   he   stay  ? 
God's   law   must   be   kept  :  to   sinners   he   saith, 
Who  breaketh    my   law,    shall   surely   find   death. 
In   punishments,   changes,    deaths,    he    must   stay, 
Till   he  the   uttermost   farthing  shall   pay. 


His   angels,   and   men,    they   all    know   the    rule 
Of   transmigration   for   acting   the   fool. 


SMOKER,   to  Sen  EX. 


EXCUSE   me,    Senex,    is   tobacco   in   your   creed  ? 
I  have,   you    know,    the   greatest   liking   for   the   weed, 
And   for   it   easily   surrender   bite   or   sup  : 

0  fragrancy   divine,  I  can   not   give   thee    up  ! 

My   only   solace,    thou,    'mid   world   of   woes   and   care  ; 
Accompanied   by   thee,   all   are   dispelled   in   air. 
Rude   shocks   take   softer   shape,   within   thy  f:urling   haze  ; 
The   ills   of   life   come   straight,   from   out   their  tangled    maze. 

Thou   lullest   me   to   sleep  ;  't  is   then  I  fondly   dream 
Of  all   the   happy   past  ;  how   fair   its   mem'ries   seem  ! 
Those   sweetly-secret   kisses,   showered   on    my   brow  ; 

1  dearly   loved   them   once  ;  their   sweetness   haunts    me    now. 

Fond   faces   come   to   me,  I  knew   in   youthful   days  ; 
I  see   them   all   again,   and   mind   their   well-known   ways  ; 
And   wonder    what   they   do,    and  where  they  're  living  hence, 
And   can   they   come   again   to   us   on   earth   from   thence. 

Some   died   when   they   were   young,   and   some   departed   old  ; 
The   many   they   were   poor,   the   few   amassed   much   gold  ; 
But   all   alike   departed   to   the    unknown    land  ; — 
It   seems   so   very   strange,   too   strange   to   understand  I 


One   long   since   passed   away,   had   fondest   thought   for   me  ; 
Her  presence,   fair   and   sweet,   was   joy   indeed   to   see  ; 
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Hath   she   now   love   for   me,    where   dwelleth   she   in   bliss  ? 

0  ecstasy   unmixt   was   once   that   golden   kiss  ! 

There  's   life   in    loving   look,   and   health   in   kindly   word  ; 
The   thought   inert   of   soul   is   then   divinely   stirred. 
Humanity   but   fades,   or   hath   existence   low. 
When   of   the   true   and   beautiful    it   doth   not   know. 

My   fancy  's   fully   charmed  ;  the   songs    I  've   often    heard, 
My   mind   retaineth   yet,    and   mem'ry   knows   each    word. 
The   time   and   place   appear,   and   all    is   bright   and   fresh  ; 
The   actors   walk   and   talk,    as   though    they   dwelt   in   flesh. 

1  'd   hail  a  visitantT;  the   sound   of   friendly   word 

More  sweetly  it  would  charm,   than   when   it  first  was   heard. 
Dull  silence  holdeth  still  :  speak,  O  ye  loved  and  lost  ; 
Say  what  awaiteth   us,   when   we   the   bar  have   crossed. 

Stem   circumstance  doth   chafe,   and  grief  doth   have   heF  way ; 
Our   efforts   fond   are    marred,   desire   hath    little   sway. 
Hath    life    above    the   pleasure    that    we    all    expect  ? — 
Oh,   that   we   had   instruction   given    us   direct  I 

No   face    comes    forth    from    hence,    to   greet   us   on    our    road  ; 
Real    contact  seems    forbidden    in    our   earth    abode. 
While    smoke    doth   circulate,    my   fancy    bids    me    dream 
The   future   maketh   bright,   what   crude   on   earth   doth    seem. 

My   thought   hath   lingered   long,   but   lingered   all   in   vain ; 
It   offered    much    of   hope,   yet    leaveth    inly    pain. 
Though    earthliness   be    base,    fond   pleasures    it   doth    give  ; 
Soul  hath  of  earth  much  thought  ;  there  soul's  deep  passions  live. 
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I  want   to   say   one   thing  :  if   in   the   other   world 
There  's   no   tobacco,   and   no   smoke   to   rise   so   curled, 
I  'd    rather   hesitate  ;  tobacco  's  O  so  good  ! 
And   as  I  said  just   now,   it  's   better   than    my   food. 

The   goody-goody   sort   may   say  I  am  a  moke, 
To   give   up   solid   food,   and   think   so   much   of   smoke. 
Well,    let   them   say   as    much  ;  I  know   what    I  'm    about  ; 
Give   me    my   daily   smokes  ;  I  can    not   do   without. 

Now,    Senex,    answer   give  :  am  I  to   understand 

That   loveliest   of   weeds    must   evermore   be   banned, 

If  I  would   go   to   heaven  ?     Be   plain,   quite   plain   with   me  ; 

The   words   that   others   say   confusing  seem   to  be. 


SENEX. 

YOU   answer  yourself,   for  you   say   right   out, 
Tobacco  's   the   thing  you   can't   do   without. 
Well,   so   be   it,   then,   and   so   let   it   be  ; 
The   question   you    set   is   easy   for   me. 

Provided   your   soul  's   not   steeped   in   foul   sin, 
Which    makes   it   look   dark    without   and   within  ; 
Or   sullied    with    vice   to   greater   degree. 
That   calls   for   punishment   no    man    can   flee  ; 

The   Judge    may   decide   that   you    must   go   back, 
To   gain   conditions   you   certainly   lack. 
All  's   very   risky  !     The   time   and   cash   spent 
For   much   better   ends   they   surely   were   lent  ! 
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Whatever  it  is  that  ties   man   to  earth 
Unfits   him   for   heaven.     Its   scope    and   its   worth 
Unsuitable   are  ;  and   he   could    not   stay 
In   courts   angelic   for  even  a  day. 

Our   thoughts   shape   as   things  :  strong   tobacco   thought 
Would   firmly   hold   as   the   stoutest   chain    sought. 
But  trifling  at  first,   till  a  vice   we   scan  ; 
The   man    holds   to   it,    then   it   holds   the    man  ! 

Then   know   thou    this   doctrine   of   ev'ry   thought, 
'T  is   act   in    making  ;  it    must   not   have   aught 
That   thee   doth   enslave  ;  then    shalt   thou    indeed 
Have   right  of  action,   from   slavery   freed. 

Small   vices   beware,   though    loudly   they   call  ; 
*T  is   no   matter  what,   let  go   of  them   all. 
Your   service   is   this,   engage   it  you   can  ; 
Thy  master  be  thou,  a  real   superman. 


MONOTHEIST. 


CREATION   is   vast,   many-sided,   grand, 

Abundant   is   life   on   every   hand. 

Wherever   we   look,    there  's   something   that   lives ; 

Kind  nature  to  life   habitation   gives. 

Creation   at   first   in   all   parts   was   pure  ; 

Our   God   could   make   nothing  beside,   we  're   sure. 

The   heavens   and   angels  existed  alone  ; 

All   else   from    their   lapse   as    consequence   grown. 

Theomachists   say   't  was  a  puppet-show, 
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And  creatures   must  act  as  they  're   forced   to  go. 

But   that   is   not   true   in   smallest   degree  ; 

All   else   but   the   heavens   we   think   of   or   see 

Was   planned,   proportioned,   for   fallen   desire, 

Ignoring  standards   that   God   doth   require. 

The   imperfect   fits   with   imperfect   needs  ; 

Rejection   of   fruitage   leadeth   to   weeds. 

God  *s   not   to   be    blamed  ;  the   wilfulness   lies 

With   those   who   abandoned   their   native   skies. 

They   earthliness   sought  ;  for   better   chose    worse  ; 

And   loaded   themselves   with    manifold   curse. 

Not   wisely   or   well   doth   that   spirit   act, 

Who   loveth   earth-fiction,    not   spirit-fact. 

They  've   small   wild   thought   in   Theomachist   schools  ; 

One   feels   no   respect   for   its   sleepy   fools. 

There  's   sameness   nowhere  ;  variety   lends 

Its   charm   to   the   scene,   and   gladness   it   sends. 

In   all   there   is   purpose.     Think   as   we   may, 

Use   planneth   ever,   there  's   naught   cast   away. 

The   mighty   creation,    viewed   as  a  whole. 

The   manifest   is   of   infinite   Soul. 

The   life,   the   motion,   the   action,   and   thought, 

Works   just   as   each   creature   thinks   that   it   ought. 

All   matter  's   vehicle   purposely   lent 

To   changeable   soul   on   its   purpose   bent. 

The   man,   bird,   beast,   fish,    tree,   flower,   or   bee, 

And   manifold   other   we   daily   see, 

Are   working  parts   of  the    mighty   machine 

That   maketh   up   life   as  a  wondrous   scene. 

All   quietly   works,   and   goes   not   astray, 

And   keepeth   order   by   night   and   by   day. 
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Bright  sentries  of   night,   the   starry   orbs   stand, 

Displaying  to   all   the   infinite   Hand. 

The   hours    move   onward,    they   never   may    rest  ; 

Life    motion    meaneth,    inaction  's   unblest. 

For   God   worketh   ever,   willeth   to  act, 

Declareth   himself  by  that  very  fact. 

He  hath   not  shape,   he  embraces   the   all  ; 

As    King   eternal,    he   never   can   fall. 

Of  science   he  's   fount  ;  yet   scientists   say 

There  's   nothing  divine   in   the   Milky   Way  ! 

They   seem   to   feel   vexed   that    God    should   exist, 

Think   should   he   be   absent,    naught    would   be    missed  ! 

How   God   must  smile   at  the   scienceless   man, 

And   let  him   comfort  himself, — if  he  can  ! 

The  earnest  thinker  for   God   makes  a  stand  ; 

Design    is   so   patent   on   ev'ry   hand. 

The   myriad  lives   life-processes   bring  ; 

Man's   own   introduction  's  a  wondrous   thing. 

Let  scientists   think   as   hard  as   they  will, 

Their  own  very  selves   will   puzzle   them   still. 

For   how   do   they   this  ?  and   how   think   they   that  ? 

How   difference   is   there   'twixt  dog  and   cat  ? 

What   colours   this   bloom   to  a  brilliant   red  ? 

Its    neighbour   is   pearly   whiteness    instead. 

The    same   conditions   prevail    for   the    two  ; 

What   governs   the   process    each   passes    through  ? 

Not   one    of   them    knows,    and    never   will    know. 

As    angel    in    heaven,    or   creature    below. 

Their   pages   of   lingo,   profound   to   view, 

Leave    readers    no    wiser,    when    waded    through. 

Though    nicely   written,    with    strict   gradation, 
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They  've   need   to   make   clear   their  explanation. 

One   thinks   that   life   he   can    make   at   his   will, 

Another   life-vacancy   tries   to   fill. 

A  third   tries   once   more   what   others   have   tried, 

Prometheus   now   must   not   be   denied. 

And   when   he   arrives   at   end   of   his    rope, 

Aside   stands   vanquished,   and   still   cries   of   "hope." 

Yet   ever   it   seemeth   to   finite    man, 

That   somehow   finite   can   infinite   scan  ! 

Were   man    God's   equal,    unless  I  much   err, 

He  'd   cast   down   his    Maker   without   demur, 

As   one   king   will    try   another   to   throw, 

For   reason,   or   none,   he   will   hardly   know. 

And  nature  would  be  but  an  endless  din. 

Both   nature   and   God   most   devilish   sin. 

'T  is   all   quite   impossible.     Let   me   sing, 

I  'm   thankful  I  know   not   many  a  thing. 

One    Godhead   it   is   fills   the   universe. 

While  I  fill   myself,   for   better  or   worse, 

To   fullest  capacity  ;  need   no   more 

To  give   me   full   comfort,   free   from   dull   bore. 

We  're   lost  too  on  distance  :  where  's  east  ?  where  west  ? 

And   mathematicians,   when   at   their   best. 

Will   say  they   don't   know  ;  well,    neither   do  I, 

And   after   much   thought,    must   let   it   pass   by, 

Without   rebel    word.     'T  is   too   vast   for   me, 

For   you,   and   for   angels,   we   should   agree. 

Just   leave   it   to   God  ;  it  's   better  for  you  ; 

A  vastly   less   distance   we   may   see   through. 

The   pride   in    knowledge   is  a  stinking   pride. 

That   ousts   the   Omniscient,   puts   him   aside  ; 
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Rejecteth   the   Source   and   Soul  of  all   things  ; 
And    God   who   is    ALL   to   nothingness   brings. 
'T  is   he   who  declares   that  there   is   no   God, 
Can't   let   God   alone,   which   is   very   odd  I 
If   God  's   not  existent,   all   his   chatter 
Is    wasted   on   non-existent   matter. 
One's  patience   is  put   to  severest  test, 
By   ignorant   men,    who,    well   or   ill    drest. 
Assure   one   that   there    is   no   God    without, 
Within,   or   elsewhere,   and   have   not  a  doubt 
The   sun   of  itself  came  ;  the   earth,   the   star, 
They   always   have   been   just   as    now   they   are ! 
I  meet   them    sometimes,    and   they   give    me   pain  ; 
Then   charitably   think   myself   insane 
For  broaching  the   matter,   seeing  that  they 
View   things   entirely   the   opposite   way. 
The   failure   is   theirs  ;  impossible   't  is 
For   creature   to   make   the   all   we   know   is. 
Could  types   for  this   book  be  placed   as   they  ought, 
By   throw   of  the   hand,    and   without  a  thought  ? 
Could   one   single   word,    or   one   single   line, 
Fall   into   position,    itself   confine  ? 
A  failure    't  would   be,   and   all   go   awry, 
As    intricate    mess,    the   printers    call    pi. 
Omnipotent    law,    omniscience   quite   just. 
This    universe   grand    made   e'en    as    it    must. 
'T  was    effort    of   will    of   the   great    Supreme, 
Stage-managed    science,    profound    to   extreme. 
Head,    heart,    and   hand,    hath   the    Ancient   of   Days  ; 
This    God    alone    should    have    worship    and    praise. 
Glory   be   to   God    eternal, 
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Ruler   of   the    all    for   aye  ; 
All    created   beings,    praise   him, 

Worship,    serve   him,    night   and   day. 

Amen. 

PROFESSOR. 

I  'M  a  student   profound   of   the    Umbuggem    school, 

My   degree,    A.    S.    S.,   clearly   proves    I  'm   no   fool. 

When  I  say  a  thing  's   so,    you    must    take    it   for   fact  ; 

I  never   am    guilty   of   an    underhand    act. 

In    fact,    I  'm    all   over,    and    I  'm    over   all,    too  ; 

On   earth   there  's   no   matter   that   escapes   my   review. 

'T  is   true    I  'm  a  bachelor,   but   then   it  's   quite   great 

To   dwell   on   the   virtues   of  an   increased   birth   rate. 

I  talk   of  the   babies,   show   how   you   should   feed   them, 

Make   new   golden    rules,    and   leave   others   to   heed   them. 

When   trouble   is   brewing,   all   the   folks   rush   to   me  ; 

The   best   road   to   Donkeyster,   though   pitch   dark,  I  see. 

If  a  remedy  's   wanted   for  pip   or  for   gout, 

And   cash   is   forthcoming,  I  will   soon    find   one   out, 

And   swear   that   it  's   tip-top,    has   been   tried   on   the   poor, 

A  splendid   preparation,    I  '11   warrant   to   cure. 

Just   lately   I  've   discovered  a  spring   in    my   ground. 

In    it   there  's   some   iron    worth   ten    guineas  a  pound. 

For   that   wearisome   feeling   you    drink   what  's    required, 

And  can   walk  with  your  head,   when  your  feet  are  too  tired 

An   advantage   this   is,   as   all    readily   see, 

I  may   hint,   by   the   way,    it  's  a  gold   spring   for   me. 

Some   brother  professors   say   the   stars    move   in   streams  ; 

Their  conclusions  they  reached  by  the  moon's  potent  beams, 
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And   some   liquid   in   bottle,   old,    tasty,   and   strong, 

That   shows   Johnnie    Walker   smartly   striding   along. 

A  top-notch   professor   who   looks   after   the   stars 

Is   quite   certain   there  's   something   the    matter   with    Mars  ; 

That   its   folks   are   in   trouble,    without   and   within, 

And   want   us   to   vanquish    their   original    sin. 

Or   spend   some   long    week-ends    with   professors   and 

By   some   picturesque   trips   on   their   Martian   canals. 

Auditor. 
'T  is   all   quite   feasible  ;  I  should   much    like   the   job  ; 
With    Mars'    men   of   science  I  could    freely   hobnob. 
And   study   religion,    and   see   just   how   they   act, 
And   if,    like   our   dear   selves,    they   take   fiction   for   fact 
If  the   D.  D.   professors   all   hold   to   the   frauds 
And  errors  of  scriptures, — their  foul  work,    not  the   Lord's. 
If  they  've   popes   strutting   round,   of   infallible   brand, 
Just  as   fallible   rogues   as  on   Earth   make  a  stand  ; 
Or   have   incense   and   nonsense   for   noses   and   souls, 
And   masses  for  dead  men   who  have  paid  priests'   high   tolls, 
To  persuade  the   All-Knowing  to  alter  his  view. 
And   remit  a  large   part   of   the   punishment   due. 
They   may   trick    Mother    Nature,    her   set   plans   outdo, 
Like   those   smart   daylight-shavers,   the   crass    Willett   crew. 

Professor. 
We  should  much  like  to  know  if  their  man-monkeys  stare, 
And   patent   resemblance   to   the    Darwin   face   bear  ; 
All    thinkers    of   the    Wallace-Darwinian    school, 
Pug   paternity    claiming   for   the    human    fool, 
And   judge  of  simia   they  've  prima  facie   case 
To   respect    most    profound   of    the    whole    human    race. 
Do  they  eat  nuts,  or  hate  them  ;  hang  down  by  true  tails, 
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A-kicking   of  daylight   till   their  energy   fails  ? 

Auditor. 
Or   hang   out   their   false   tales,   by   Darwinian    rule  ? 
Like   clergy-believers   of  the   monkey-brand   school, 
Who   live   now   in   palaces,    instead   of  the   trees. 
And   monkey-nuts   tackle,   at   pug   brothers'   high   teas. 

Professor. 
These   very   grave   mysteries   we  'd   all   like   to   solve, 
And   whence   comes   the   power   to   make   planets   revolve. 
Such   arduous   journeys   they   are   fated   to  go, 
The    horse-power   required    must   be    millions,    we   know. 
O,   by  Jove  !  could   we   tap   it,   and   use   it   down   here, 
Then    Kilowatt   and   Co.    could   some   vast   fortunes   clear. 
There  's   this   thing,   and   that   thing,   and  a  lot   more   beside  ; 
To   feaze   them   out   finely   't  is   in   vain   that   we  've    tried. 

Auditor. 
You   boggle,   badly   blunder,   then   make   matters   worse, 
By  gibing   at   the   "  riddle   of  the   universe. " 

Professor. 
Whatever   comes   along,   we   must    some   answer   find  ; 
'T  is   with   us   not   the   rule   the   dear  public   to   blind  ! — 

\_  Auditor   turns  his  face  away. 
We  're   so   discredited,   that   our  pay  we  *11   give   up  ? — 
Well,    no,   not   exactly  ;  for   we   must   bite   and   sup. 
The   chink   of  our   salary,   so   sweetly   it   sounds, 
We  '11   hold   it   as   surely   as   the   hare  's   held   by   hounds. 
You   think   we  're   not   useful  ? — well,  I  think   that   we   are  ; 
Come   with   me   on  a  tour   in    my   new   motor-car. 

Auditor. 
Why,    certainly,    Professor  ;  I  '11   share   in   your   wealth  ; 
A  motor-car  journey   will    restore   me   to   health. 
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Professor. 
At   last,   on   one   topic,   you  'II  not  set  up  demur  : 
A  professor   may   make  a  most   useful   chauffeur  ! 

[Their  subject  for  discussion  was  the  Eternity  of 
Matter,  as  it  affects  the  optical,  pharyngeal,  gastro- 
nomic, and  cussological  faculties  of  passible,  powder- 
puffed  pedestrians.li 


TOURIST 

SOME   folks   seek  pleasure   on   the   land ; 

*T  is  certain  there  's   much  to  see 
At   balls,   and  parties,   parks,   and  plays  ; 

But  the  open   sea  for   me. 

See  yon   smart  ship   with   spreading  sails, 
Like  a  white   bird   on   the   main  ; 

Success  to  her  where'er  she  goes, 
And   her  due   reward   of  gain. 

A  fisher  sits   by  yonder  smack, 

Repairing   his    lines   and   nets  ; 
A  son   of   Neptune  brave   is   he, 

And  though   weary,   never  frets. 

The  sea  is   all   the   world   to  him  ; 

He   lives   on   its   heaving  breast  ; 
He  's   braved  its  storms   these   many  years, 

And   he   will,   till   laid  to   rest. 


Here   are   his  children   blithe   and   gay, 
Their  lives  so  happy   and   free  ; 
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They   love   to   be   aboard   his   boat, 
Far   out   on   the   sounding   sea. 

They   first   saw   light   near  yonder   cliffs, 
And   took   to   the   sea   when   young  ; 

They  're   apt   to   think   of   little   else, 
And   they   love   its   praises   sung. 

The   marvels   of   its   aspects   grand 

To   their  eyes   are   ever   new  ; 
They  've   watched   its    moods  a  thousand   times, 

And   its   shades   of  green   and   blue. 

They   often   look   for  pretty   shells. 

And   the   crabs   that   hide   away  ; 
Their  treasures   carry   safely   home, 

Providing  for  food   and   play. 

Well  fed,   they  keen  and  hardy  grow  ; 

The   sea  paints   them    rosy  brown  ; 
Though   poor,   they   have  a  buoyant   health, 

Denied   to  dwellers   in    town. 

Now   mark   yon   group  of  wooden   huts, 
The   smoke   curling   through   the   tree, 

The   grazing   sheep   and   lambs,   the   brook, 
That   wanders   down   to   the   sea. 

Then   down   the   cliff,   and   through   the   lane, 
Our  footsteps   we  '11   homeward   turn  : 

Yes,   that  's   the   house   we   call   our   home. 
By   the   pathway   near   the  burn. 


Come   for  a  ramble   by   the   sea,   my  boys, 

And   gaze   on   the   ocean    wide  ; 
'T  is  better  than   aught  on   the   land,   my  boys, 

A  stroll   by   the  ocean   side. 


NEREUS. 

HOW   fondly  I  love   thee,   thou    restless   deep   sea, 
The   noise   of   thy   waves   is   sweet    music   to   me. 
Along   thy   smooth   strand   how   delightful    to   stray. 
When   soft   evening   shadows    melt   gently   away. 

How   often   thy   breath  a  fresh   vigour   imparts, 
Restoring   the   feeble,    rejoicing   their   hearts  ; 
While   allured   by   thy   charms,    vexations   take   wing  ; 
Thou   truly,   O  sea,   art  a  life-giving  spring. 

But  when   thou   dost   rage,   thou   art  fearful   to   hear, 
Then   fond   hearts   of   many   beat   quickly,   through    fear 
Thy   great   waves   uplifted   the   frail   bark    may   smite. 
And  vessels  and  sailors   be   lost  to  their  sight. 

And  yet,  O  thou   ocean,   though   mighty  thou   art. 
Of   all   things   created   thou   form'st   but  a  part  ; 
Thy   motions   are   governed   by    God's   great   decrees. 
He   made   thee,   and  bids   thee   serve   him   as   he   please 

Thy   caverns   profound   are   all   hidden    from    view, 
And   none   have   permission   to   wander   them    through. 
What   treasures   abound   in   thy    marvellous   deeps. 
Entombed   with   the   bones   where   humanity   sleeps  ! 
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The   monsters   who  visit  thy  hidden   retreats 
Are   happy   as    mortals   with   great   country   seats. 
Like   them,   they   are   monarchs   of   all   they   survey  ; 
More   noble   indeed   than   the   lordlings   of  day. 

Contemptuous   feelings   may   not   be   confined 
To   highest   or   lowest   of  all   creature-kind  ; 
Time,   place,   opportunity,   govern   them   all, 
Each   playeth   the   part   that   his   nature   doth   call. 

God's   storehouse   thou    art,   of   the   times   that   shall   be, 

Of  plays   and   the   players   of   futurity. 

Thy   floors   are   the   stages   of  theatres   vast, 

Thy  plays   endless   series,   each   having   its   cast. 

Plays   now   in   abeyance   shall   dazzle   the   sight 

Of  crowds   that   will   gather,   whom   thou   shalt   delight. 

Recast   earth   and   sea   new   divertisement  give. 

And   times   without   number   enchanting   scenes   live. 

The   day   fast   draws   on   when   one   play   shall   be   o'er, 
Thou   pathway  of  nations   have   parts   on    new   shore  ; 
When    the   Judge   of   the   earth   shall   come   in    his    right  ; 
Till   then,  O  thou   ocean,    roll   on   in   thy   might. 


SENEX. 

A  GOOD  many  years  for  ever  have  gone, 
Since  trouble  I  took  to  get  myself  born, — 
Or  somebody  took  much  trouble  for  me, — 
It   all   depends   on   how    matters   we   see. 
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Things   ever  happen   to  please,   or   make   sigh  ; 
.  Our   life  's  a  mix-up,   like   Washington   pie. 
No   need   to   despair  ;  things   work   to   an   end  ; 
The   bad   may  grow   better,   and   ofttimes   mend. 
No   anger   need   be   where  a  fault   is   shown  ; 
The  foolish   some   day   may  wiser  be  grown. 
All   sin    is   foolishness   in   some   degree  ; 
Reproof  should   make   us   that   foolishness  see, 
Determine   to   better   it,    as    we   can, 
Be   once   again  a  superior   man. 
Our   folly   and   sin,    like   sickness,   will    show  ; 
The   wilful   alone   allow   them   to   grow. 
To   sternest   punishments    I  'm    not  a  friend  ; 
Revenge   may   be   sweet,   but  it   does   not   mend. 
A  judgement,   with   strict   retributive   aim, 
Will   make   mad   return,   like   boomerang  game. 
Dread   feuds,   that   we   know  for  centuries   last, 
Have   ever  a  present,   always  a  past. 
Alone   is  that  punishment  just  and   right, 
That  keeps   reformation   ever  in   sight. 
Man's   constant   designs,    so   varied   and    strange. 
Through  tracks  good  and  evil  we  've  seen  they  range 
Their   actions   safer   and   saner   will   be. 
When   governed   by    rules   of   sound   equity. 
We  're   only   happy   in    union    with    God  ; 
When    standing   aloof,    we  're   guiltily   odd. 
God   loses   nothing,   where   man   loses   all  ; 
God   stayeth   ever,    man   suffers   by   fall. 
Whatever  the   risk,   the  seer   and   the   sage 
Should    make    life    as    clear   as  a  Euclid    page. 
When   the   learned  neglect   their  proper  part, 
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A  nation   becomes   unsound   at   the   heart. 
Where   virtue   is   absent,   vice   takes   the   ground, 
And  where  should  be  light,  there  's  darkness  profound. 


GLUTTON. 

RELIGION,    and    morals,   and   stuff   like   that, 

Are   very   rough   feeding,    carry   no   fat. 

I  've    read   all   till   now  ;  not   once   did  I  read 

Of   cards,    inviting   one   out   to  a  feed. 

The   capon,   so   good,    Shakespeare   talked   about. 

Is  a  capital    bait,    without  a  doubt. 

The   justice   he   had   in    mind   was   no   fool  ; 

Knew   laws   of  the   gastrological   school 

To   daintiest   end.     If  you   feel   inclined 

To   know    what   is   uppermost   in    my   mind, — 

Though   not  a  justice,   but  a  country  gent. — 

On   getting   all   out   of   life   that   was   meant, 

Just   listen  a  while,   and    I  '11   tell   you   all 

That  's   worth   the   telling   of   Thingummy   Hall. 

Good   capon   we   have   at   times, — now   and   then, 

And   other  fine   eating  once   and   again. 

Then,   too,   we  've   some   first-class   pork   in   the   sty, 

And   beef  and   mutton    in   the   fields   hard   by. 

Ducks,   chickens,   and   geese,   we   have   by   the   score, 

And   turkeys,  a  hundred,   perhaps,    or   more. 

Hams,   bacon,   and   eggs,    we  've   always   enough  ; 

There  's    never  a  fear   of   food   that    is    rough. 

Do   we   give   some   away  ?     At    Christmas  ;  then 

What    we   don't    require,    we   give   to   the    men. 

There   are   times   the   servants   get  a  look   in  ; 
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When   all  's   considered,   their  chances   are   thin. 

My   charities    mostly   go   to   my   friends  ; 

Though    never   thinking   of  personal   ends  ! 

I  'm   fond   of  good   living  ;  so    are   my   folks  ; 

The  faculty's   rules   are   stupidest  jokes. 

The   best   out   of   life  *s   more   rather   than   less  ; 

The   poor   were    meant   for   abstemiousness. 

Their   study  's   on    less,    much    rather   than    more  ; 

Their   aim   't  is   to   keep   the   wolf   from   the   door. 

Much   skill   is    required   to   fill   one's   self   out  ; 

'T  is   not   for  the   poor   to   worry   about. 

Prerogatives   great,    they   well    understand, 

The   poor   get   from    nature,    with    lavish    hand. 

They   must   not   be   spoilt   with   food-filling   tricks, 

But   wiry,    lean   be,    model   walking-sticks. 

The   widow's   mite   was   the   pride   of   her   purse  : 

Well,  I  'm  a  widower  ;  times   may  be   worse. 

To   causes   deserving  I  give    my   mite, 

And   stand   quite    ready   to   do   what    is    right. 

I  'ra   obliged   to   look,    as   the   times   are   hard, 

For   the   column  d.  on    the   caller's   card. 

What   more   would   you    have  ?  for  a  man    must   live, 

And   not   everlastingly   give,   give,   give. 

Now,    how  I  should   fare,    with   nothing   to   eat, 

And   holding  a  box   in   the   town's    High   Street, 

I  can't   imagine.     I  don't   want   to   try  ; 

My   table   is   spread  ;  I  've   no   cause   to   sigh. 

Some    may    have    hardships,    I  'm    free    to   admit  ; 

I  'm    not   to  be   held   to   account   for   it. 

A  man    should    do   as    he    likes    with    his    own  ; 

I  'm   content   to   let   good   enough   alone. 
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SENEX. 


A  TALE  I  read   in   my  youthful   days 
Of  one   like   you,    with   similar   ways. 
He   had   the   best   that   his   heart   could   ask ; 
Like   you,   he   did   not   his   proper  task. 

Son,   remember  I 

For  self  alone   he   cared   to  provide  ; 

Forgot   the   poor   of  the   country-side. 

And   some   were   starving,   and   some   were   lame 

But   not   to   one   his   assistance   came. 

Son,    remember  I 

The   time   hastened   on,   but   no   relief 
Was   ever   rendered   to   soften   grief. 
Though   many  a  day   the   grief-worn   cried, 
To  dry  up   those   tears   he   never   tried. 

Son,   remember  I 

Good   reason   he  'd   none   for   such   neglect  ; 
He  'd   health,   and   fortune,    fame,   and   respect. 
But   indolence   held   him   fast   in   hand, 
A  man   of  the   apathetic  brand. 

Son,    reinember  ! 

They   all   seemed   afraid   to  ask   him   why 
He   wittingly   let   them    faint   and   die. 
Perhaps   they   thought   that   he   would   not   care, 
And   still   condemn   them   to  perish   there. 

Son,    remember  ! 

At   length   came   the   day,   this   rich    man's   last  ; 
From   earth's   scenic   stage   he   surely   passed  ; 
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Was   buried   in   hell — oh,   dreadful   thought  ! 
For  lack  of  the  good   he  should  have   wrought 

Son,   remember  ! 

The  poor  and   wretched  their  comfort  gained 
In   fields   of  paradise,    nothing  pained. 
The  woes   of  earth   in   heaven   are   unknown  ; 
And  griefs   ne'er  enter  its   love-lit  zone. 

Son,   remember  ! 

Our  record  is   graven   on   the   soul  ; 
Deeds   done   or   undone   show^   life's   true    role. 
No  line  is   missing,   statement   is   there. 
The  good  and  evil   it  doth   declare. 

Son,   remember  I 

The  sentence  given,   all   must  obey  ; 
Soul   moves  to   light  or  darkness   away. 
Tears   alter  nothing  ;  sighs   count  for  naught ; 
For  each  one  getteth  just  what   he  ought. 

Son,   remember  ! 

O  happy  the  man    resolved  to  work ; 
Alert   and   helpful,    naught   will   he   shirk. 
E'en   though   it  wearies  :  his   the   reward 
Of  heavenly   blessing,   child  of  the   Lord. 

Son,   remember  ! 


COUNTRYMAN. 


I  *M  a  peaceful   dweller  by  the   country-side  ; 
My   life  's   not   eventful,  I  have   not   much   pride 
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I  go   to  the   near   market-town   now   and   then, 
And   see   something   extra   of   manners   and   men. 

When   the   market   is   slow,  I  go  to   the   Court, 
To   listen   to   charges   'gainst   culprits   there   brought  ; 
And   once   't  was   for   murder   committed   in   town, 
By  a  man   who   was   cleverly   hunted   down. 

I  thought   of  that   Bill   then,   whom    Kaiser   they   call  ; 
Though   millions   he  's   slain,    he  's    not   punished   at   all. 
You    see   he  's  a  soldier  ;  it  's   different   then  ; 
He   says   he   has   orders   from    God   to   kill    men  ! 

That  seems  very  strange  though  ;  it  knocks  me  clean  out ; 
He   can't   truly   know   what   he  's   talking   about. 
But   some   say   and   do   what   others   dare   not   think  ; 
A  king  slaughters   millions  ;  authorities — blink  ! 

I  work   at   all   seasons,   and   never   am    slack  ; 
The   sheep   feeds    my   body,    his   wool   clothes   my   back. 
Through   summer   and   winter   there  's   plenty   to  do  ; 
In   spring-time   and   autumn"  we  're   busy   all   through. 

Fair   summer   departeth,   its   glory-work   done. 
The   deep   tints   of  autumn   they   fail    one   by   one  ; 
The  trees  stand  out  lifeless,  their  leaves  fall'n  and  sefe, 
And   nature   looks   dreary,   for   winter   is   here. 

The   red   setting  sun    soon   sinks   low   in   the   heaven. 
To   far   distant   countries    his   light    must   be   given  ; 
While   homeward    we   hasten,    for   naught   doth    us   cheer, 
Earth's   features   are   saddened   at   close   of  the   year. 
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Arrived  at  the  homestead,   how  cheerful   the   sight 
Of   sweet   smiling   faces,    illumed   by   the   light 
Of  bright  blazing  fagots  ;  and  stories   are   told, 
Perchance   oft   repeated,  yet   never  grown  old. 

Dull   winter  expiring,   anon   cometh   spring  ; 
Its   genial   influence   wakens   each   thing  ; 
The  glories   of  summer  shall   yet   be   displayed, 
And  earth   in 


The   glories   of   summer   simii   yet    uc   uisj 
its   loveliness   fully  arrayed 


Spring,   summer,   brown   autumn,    and    winter-tide   drear. 
In   peaceful   succession   shall   pass   year   by   year  ; 
For   God   hath   commanded  ;  his   word   standeth    fast, 
Till  time   with   its  changes  for  aye  shall   be  past. 

Senex. 

In   books   we   read  stories   of  great  ones   of  earth  ; 
They  say  they  are  people  of   most   noble   birth, 
But   act   as   deep   villains  ;  fine   feelings   they   freeze  ; 
Like  mountebank  Gladstone,  whose  slush  makes  one  sneeze. 

Bill   wrote  of  religion,   and  purity  too, 

In   manner   approved   by   the    Christy   Ann   crew. 

His  speeches   one's   reason   were  just   meant  to  bribe, 

Mere  talk,   talk,   talk,   of  the  Jabberaway   tribe. 

Countryman. 

And   many   another,    who   thinks   he  's   high   up, 
Has   action   as   vicious  as   any  cur  pup  ; 
Does   things    unbecoming,    that    would    not    suit    me, 
Although    I  'm  a  rustic   of   low   pedigree. 
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I  like   all   the   seasons,   and   keep   myself  cakn, 
Though    various   pests   do   us   countrymen   harm. 
It   pays   to   be   thankful  ;  we   get   our   fair   share  ; 
My   four   working   horses   have   my   special   care. 

We  're   not   without   blessing,   for   God   we   can   trust  ; 
Contentment   makes   happy,   with   only  a  crust. 
Well,   we   have   sufficient,    and   give   of  our   best 
To  good   and   deserving  ;  of  life   *t  is   the   test 


GRACE. 

THE  food  upon   our  table 
Was   not   produced   by   man  ; 

To   make   it   man  's   not   able  ; 
'T  is   God  alone  who  can. 

His   loving   mercy's   measure 
Can   ne'er  be   fully   told  : 

Take   then    his   gifts   with   pleasure, 
And   bless   him,   young   and   old. 

Amen, 

TEACHER. 


THOUGH    I  've   given   much   attention 

To  enlightenment   of   men  ; 
Small    results,    not   worth   the    mention, 
Products   are   of  tongue   and   pen. 
'T  is   an   ending 
Seems   past   mending  ; 
Hard   the   task   to   start   again. 
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Have  I  cause  to  be   down-hearted, 

Thinking   of   the   work    I  've   done  ? 
Fruit   so  promising,   departed, 
That  I  fondly   hoped   I  'd   won  ? 
All   is   vanished  ; 
Hope   is   banished  ; 
Naught  doth   show   in   light  of  sun. 

Error  hath   men's   minds   deflected 

From   the   path   of   truth   and    right  ; 
Though   so   carefully   directed, 

Wilfully   they  've   shunned   the   light. 
Light  doth   glimmer  ; 
Rarely  shimmer  ; 
Truth  hath   almost  taken  flight. 

Facts  that  should  have   held  attention 

Thoughtlessly  they  've  cast  aside  ; 
Saying   that   they   need   no   mention, 
They  have   other   work  beside. 
Tasks   are  teasing  ; 
Leisure   pleasing  ; 
Pleasures  they  '11   not  be  denied. 

True   repentance  they  *re   not  yearning, 

For   sound   thought   they  've   no   desire  ; 
Brands   they   are   who   dread   not   burning 
In   an    after-world   of   fire. 
Sad   condition  ; 
No   fruition  ; 
Few   make   effort   to  aspire  ! 
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Shall  I,  Senex,   cease   exertion, 

After   having   done   my   best  ? 
If   his   hearers   make   desertion, 

Should   the   teacher   look   for   rest  ? 
Will   an   unction, 
Or   compunction, 
Gain   possession   of   his   breast  ? 


SENEX. 

IN   the   far-off   Southern   Ocean, 
'Neath  a  blue   and   sunny   sky, 

Stood  a  palm-tree,   sad   and   lonely. 
Well   nigh   wishing  it   could   die. 

Sadly   sighing,   thus   it   murmured  : 
"  What   use   here   for   me   to   stay  ? 

Yonder   is  a  pleasant   island  ; 

Would   that  I  could   thence   away. 

"  For   the   fruit  I  fondly   nurture 
Falls   upon   the   golden    shore  ; 

And   the   thoughtless,   dashing  sea-Waves 
Bear   it   off  with   angry   roar. " 

But   the   gentle   balmy   zephyr 

That   among   its   branches   played, 

Said    in   sweetest,    tend'rest   accents  : 
"  Why,  O  why   art   thou   dismayed  ? 


"  Thinkest   thou   the   mighty   ocean 
Worketh   counter  to   thy   will  ? 
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Rather  doth   it  toil   unceasing 
Thy   best   wishes   to   fulfil. 

"  On   its  heaving   restless   bosom 

Beareth   it   thy  precious   fruit 
To   the   shores   of   distant   countries, 

Where   it   resteth,   taketh   root, 

"  And   e'en   now,   while  you   are   murm'ring, 

With  a  heart   so  sore  dismayed, 
Thousand  families   are  sitting 
,  'Neath  your  children's   pleasant  shade. 

"  Be   not  fretful,   sad,   despairing, 
Thinking  you   stand   useless   here  ; 

But  with   cheerful   heart  still   labour. 
Human   souls   to  bless   and  cheer." 

Brother,   art  thou   sad  in   spirit  ? 

Thinkest   thou   thy  sphere   is   mean  ? 
Trust   in   God,   do  thou   thy  duty, 

So  shalt   thou   be   blest,  I  ween. 


THE  SIXTH  AGE. 

"  The  sixth   age  shifts 
Into   the   lean   and  slipper'd  pantaloon  ; 
With   spectacles  on    nose,    and  pouch   on   side  ; 
His  youthful  hose   well  sav'd,  a  world  too  wide 
For   his  shrunk  shank  ;  and  his   big  manly   voice, 
Turning  again    toward  childish    treble,   pipes 
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And  whistles  in   his  sound." 
CRITIC. 


I  MUST   object   to   Shakespeare's   pantaloon  ; 

Sixth   age   must   be  a  very   doubtful   boon. 

A  six-foot   pole   of   leanness,   stuck   in   boots, 

Would   never   take  a  prize   as   growing   roots. 

I  think   your   Shakespeare's   commonplace    remarks 

Were   made   jocosely,    in  a  fit   of   "  larks. " 

This   frosty-faced   poor   living   skeleton 

Is   not   the   sort   of   man    we  'd    look    upon 

As   old   age   typical.     But   there   he  's   placed  ; 

Yet   really   he  's   one's   fair   old   age   disgraced. 

That    William   surely   does   not   want   us   all 

To   dote   on   any   noddy   he   may   call. 

Or  think   him   representative  !     No,   no  ; 

He   should   have   giv'n   old   age  a  better   show 

Than   eccentricity   and   shallowness. 

And   disregard   for  ordinary   dress. 

For  hose  "  a  world  too  wide "  he  'd  clothes  to  match 

No   doubt ;  real   body-guards,   with   laboured   patch. 

And   fit   worth   notice  ;  notice   gained,   no   doubt, 

From   youthful   sparks,   who,   carping,    look   about 

For   what   is   curious,   and   strange   appears. 

To   well-dressed   fellows   in   their   teens   of  years. 

Drop  "world  too  wide"  ;  look  through  a  wider  world  ; 

Show    life's   true   colours,    when   your   flag  's   unfurled. 

The   man   of   thirty,    looking   fit   and   sleek, 

The   same  's   at   sixty,   and  a  bigger  sneak. 

Keeps   up   appearance,    for   appearance'    sake  ; 

Has   way   more   cunning  ;  always    "  on   the   make. " 
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Age   doth   not   spoil   him  ;  he   for   spoils   doth    look  ; 

"  Big   manly   voice "    is   used   to   make   his   book. 

His   childish   whistles   are,   "  Come,   birdie,   come "  ; 

Yours,    "  childish   treble, "   pipe — you  've   lost  a  sum 

That  would   have   kept  you — well,   perhaps  a  year, 

In   pipes,   tobacco,   beer,   glorious   beer  ! 

Your  pouch  is  shrunk,   while  he,   on   his   "shrunk  shank," 

Will   trip   the   light   fantastic   to   his   bank. 

O,  Shake.,  you   would  be   nicely   shaken   down 

By   wide-awakes   of   seventy   in   this   town  ! 

You  'd   get   dead   certs.,    that  's   certain,    till   you    said  : 

You  're   lively   youngsters  ;  we  're   the   fellows   dead. 

Now,    William   dear,   your  spectacled   old   man 

Sees   twice   as    much   as   we   poor  youngsters   can. 

He   sees  and   knows  his   cash,   and   likewise   ours  ; 

For   acquisition   he   has   wondrous   powers. 

For   sixteen   write  ;  let   sixty   well   alone  ; 

'T  is   at  that  age  a  man  's  a  wizard  grown. 


SEN  EX. 

IT   was   Shakespeare's   way, 

And   it  's   done   to-day. 
To   speak   of   the   object   you   think   of   first 

It  's   all   in   good   part  ; 

Don't    harden   your   heart  ; 
A  little   light   jesting   quickens   one's   thirst. 


The  good  and   the   bad. 
The   blithesome   and   sad. 
Are   part   and   parcel   of  life   as   it   is 


A  man   who  's  a  moke, 
Rejects  a  good  joke, 
And   does   not   like   quizzing,    nor   yet   to   quiz. 

True,   life   is   earnest. 

Stern,   sterner,   sternest ; 
Depending   on   how  a  man    may   be   placed. 

Pleasure   in   portion. 

Pain,   despite   caution, 
Both   't  is   quite   certain   that   all   men   must   taste. 

A  fiction   or   fact 

Will   Shakespeare   attacked. 
True   poets   say   prettily   what   they   like. 

For   crabs   we   don't  go 

To   Poetry's   show  ; 
Nor  yet  to  Aldgate  to  catch  a  fine  pike. 

We   certainly   find 

Young   folks   of  weak   mind  ; 
While   their   elders   have   clearer,   settled   aim  ; 

The   opposite  's   true, 

As   all   may   have   view, 
The   young  excelling   in   life's   checkered  game. 

To   act   well   our   part 

With   brain   and   with   heart 
Is   action   that   gladdens    when   near   life's   end. 

In   the   heavenly   bank 

Good   works   assets    rank  : 
Our   station   in   heaven   on   these   will   depend. 
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You   need   not  be   vexed 
With   the   Shakespeare   text, 

Though    his   actors   may   do   unseemly   things. 
Just   read   him   along, 
The   men   who   went   wrong 

To   right   and    reason   he   properly   brings. 


PHYSICIAN. 

A  WOMAN,   they   say,   is  as   old   as   she   looks, 

And  a  man   as   old   as   he   feels. 
Of  course  we   must  pay  full   attention   to  books  5 

To   Apollo  a  M.  D.   kneels. 

The   man   who   is   careful   is   young   all    his   life, 

If   on   earth   he   had  a  fair   start  ; 
His  father  a  man   who   rejoiced   in  a  wife 

The  pride   and   the   love   of   his   heart. 

The   fool   't  is   who   planteth   unsuitable   ground  : 

Wise   culturists   never   do   that. 
By  proper  conditions   should   union   be  bound, 

For  a  child,  a  dog,   or  a  cat. 

From    man's   careful   union   the   offspring   well   bom 
Don't    fall    under   Shakespeare's   set    rules. 

When    some   sixty   or   seventy   years   have   gone, 
They   are   neither   children    nor   fools. 

In  a  well-conducted   and   fortunate   state 
Men   should   live   to  a  hundred   years  ; 
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And   not   fall   away   at  a  desperate   rate, 
Some   decades   ere   that   age   appears. 

Great  masses  of  men  take  but  small  heed  of  facts, 
Leave   matters   to   care   for  themselves  ; 

Misfortune   and   sadness   they   get   for  their  acts  ; 
Their  progeny   poor   wretched   elves. 

If   men   would   but   study   the    nature   of   things, 
Not   ruling   their   lives   by   blind   chance. 

They   would   learn   that   neglect   unhappiness   brings, 
Preventing   their  proper   advance. 

Good   seed   must   be   sown,    if  we  'd   have  a  good   crop 

That  's   true   for  potatoes   and    men. 
Quite   foolishly   man   lets   this   principle   drop, 

And   thinks   he  's   unlucky   again  ! 

Our  birth,  youth,  and  manhood,  they  all  require  care  ; 

That  's   exactly   the   scope   of   it. 
Where   nothing   is   put,    nature   adds   nothing  there  ; 

For   ex    nihilo    nihil  fit. 

There   are   changes   and   chances   in    mortal    life, 
And   the   best   shall   escape   them    not  ; 

The   man   who   is   careful    has   minimum    strife, 
And   he   never   need   curse   his   lot. 

For   the   laws   of  nature   are   the   laws   of   God  ; 

Those   laws    man    must   so   keep   in    mind 
As   never  to   need   any   strokes   of   his   rod. 

Though   but   punishing   to  be   kind. 
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PAST,   PRESENT,   and  FUTURE. 

SWEET  the   recollection   of  the   fairy  past  ; 

All   seems   present,   yet   so  absent   still. 
Nothing  does   it   matter  where  our   lot   is   cast ; 

Retrospection   cometh   at  our  will. 

Acts   we  'd   like   to   cancel,   clamour   to   remain, 
Saying   truly   that   therein   they  've    right. 

Clear   are   they,   and    life-like,    not   among   the   slain  ; 
Factors   they   who  '11    not   be   put   to   flight. 

Places,  too,  remind  us  of  our  actions  done 
In   the   bright   and   storied   days    long   gone. 

Little  honest  faces,  laughter-filled  with  fun, 
Never   dreaming   of  a  night   forlorn. 

Kisses  crowding  softly  on  an  upturned  face 
Proved   affection's   fond  and  binding  tie  ; 

All   is   now   in   silence,   yet   has   active   place  ; 
Flieth   not,   though   time   itself  doth   fly. 

Friendships  made  by  linking  similar  design. 
Planned,    exploited,   by   like-minded   men. 

Rise   to    mem'ry,    charming,    with    us   intertwine, 
Bidding  to  exertion   once  again. 

Haunts  where   we,  enraptured,  passed  the  happy  hours, 
Decked   in    rose-light,   greet   our   eager   view  ; 

Willing   soul   exerteth   all    her   latent   powers, — 
One-time  beauties,   say   us   not   adieu  ! 

Words  of  loved  and   lost   ones   fill   our   ready   mind, 
Buried   though   they   were   with   newer  thought  ; 
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Words   of  winning   wisdom,   hopes   so   wondrous   kind, 
Uttered   with  a  charity   unbought. 

Naught  doth  keep  its  station  ;  change  remaketh  place, 

Sameness   lingers   but  a  shortened   while, 
Formeth   little   standing,   flitteth   by   apace, 

Granting   us   but   evanescent   smile. 

Sights,  and  sounds,  and  scenes,  the  complement  of  life, 

Part   and   parcel   of  our   being   are  ; 
Matters    mind   doth   fashion,    with  a  steady   strife  : 

Thus   contriving,   soul   we   make   or   mar. 

Thoughts,  and  words,  and  feelings,  some  with  softened  pain, 

Pass,    repass,   in   panoramic  play  ; 
Silently   revolving   in   our   ravished   brain, 

Tenderest  emotions   have   full   way. 

Like   to   songs   triumphant,   wafted   to   the   skies, 

Are   our   efforts   for   the   good   and   true  ; 
Ours   it   is   to   nurture   good   that   in   us   lies, 

With   the   transformation   scene   in   view. 

Sweet   as   sacred   incense   doth   the   holy   life 

Find  a  welcome   in   the   choirs   above  ; 
Joyous   ending   hath   it   for   earth's   toil   and   strife  ; 

Hate   lies   vanquished,   overcome   by   love. 

Pure   in   thought   and   action,   then   the   summer   land 

Seemeth   to   us   well   within   our   reach. 
If   our   lives   are   sinful,    then   we    may   not   stand 

On   the   golden   margin   of   its   beach. 


Spacious   are  the   vistas   heavenly  landscapes   show  ; 

Sweet   the   waters   of   its   light-strewn   vales  ; 
Homes   of   love   and  beauty  o'er  its   landscapes  grow  ; 

Grander  far  than   aught   in   Eastern   tales. 

All    its    many   features   freely   charm   and   please 
Those   in   whom    the   love   of   good   is    keen  ; 

Work  they  have   in   plenty,   there   is  joyous   ease, 
Beauty  of  the   ever-changing  scene. 

All   this   change   is   grateful,   as   the   change   on   earth 

Gratifies   alike   the   eye   and   heart  ; 
While   continuing   in   purity   and   worth, 

Never  from   its   sacred  joys   they  '11   part. 

Thought,  and  word,  and  action,  these  are  closely  bound  ; 

Purity  of  each   have   thou,  O  son. 
Only  by  such   practice   happiness   is   found, 

Joy  here   and   hereafter  can   be   won. 


THE  LAST  SCENE. 

"Last  scene  of  all, 
That   ends   this  strange   eventful  history. 
Is  second  childishness,    and  mere   oblivion  ; 
Sans  teeth,  sans  eyes,  sans  taste,  sans  every  thing.  " 
CRITIC. 


'T  IS  said  by  most  that  Shakespeare's  view  was  wide  ; 

With   truth    his    characters   are   well    supplied. 

I  take   exception.     This   last   scene  of  all 

Is   much   too   overdrawn  ;  't  is   gruesome   pall. 
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The   well-set   man,    when   short   of   teeth   he   gets, 

Hies   hence   to    Fittem's,   for   two   splendid   sets. 

In   other   ways   he   does   whate'er   he   can 

To   look   the   equal   of  a  younger   man. 

"Sans   ev'rything"    is   greatly   overdone, 

And   not   according   to   the   careful    run. 

The   man   whose   life   has   not   been    lived   too   fast 

His   faculties   may   keep   e'en   to   the   last. 

Some   weaknesses   he    weareth   too   with   ease  ; 

They   savour   of   refinement,    rather   please, 

As    well    befitting   eighty   years,    or   more. 

Yet   wear   him   down   at   last,   when   near   five   score 

A  view   delightful    is  a  green   old   age  ; 

The   ill-bred,   stupid,    rarely   reach   this   stage. 

The    Bard   of   Avon   should   have   pondered   long, 

And   giv'n   old   age  a  brighter,   sweeter   song. 

For   ever   we   shall   live,   and   't  is   good   sense 

To   live   our   span,    then   orderly   go   hence. 

'T  is   all   quite   feasible,    and    I  've  a  mind 

To  be,   e'en   though  a  corpse,    of   stately   kind. 

I  'd   have   my   wits   through    life  ;  at   death,   be   not 

A  six-foot  box   of   idiotic   rot. 


SENEX. 

YOUR   wish   and   will   are   splendid  ;  would   that   all 
Resolved    to   emulate   your   passing   fall. 
'T  is   very   clear   that    William    had    in    mind 
The  common   class,   the   tares   of   humankind, 
Who   cast   aside   all   healthy   fitting   rule. 
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GENERAL   DEBILITY. 


LONG    ago  I  said   hard    things   of   statesmen  ; 
Not   till   now   of   General    Debility  ; 


And  play   that   morbid  part,   The   Downright   Fool. 

Vice,   whether  of  a  high   or   lower  class, 

Makes   him   who   follows   it  a  sorry   ass. 

I  think   it   probable   said    William    knew 

Mankind    was   fairly    rotten,   through   and   through, 

And   that   he   would   be   simply   wasting   time 

In    merely   mentioning   old   age   sublime. 

But   you    and  I  must   fairly   do   our   best, 

And    leave   the   wilful   in    their   six-foot   vest. 

With    virtue   ever   as   our   guide   and   goal. 

We   need    not   fear    for   body   or   for   soul. 

All   have   an    equal    chance  :  we   should    not   sigh, 

That   many   foolish    live,   and   foolish    die  ; 

And   make   themselves   the   poet's   passing   scorn, 

That   life  and  death   should   see   them   all   forlorn. 

Critic. 
The   century   is   past   that   Shakespeare   knew  ; 
Is   there  a  better   century   in    view  ? 

Senex. 
There   is,   should  actors   study   well   life's   plan, 
Determined   all    to   do   the   best   they   can. 
If   man's   seven    acts   would   be    well   done   indeed, 
The    Manager's   instructions   they   must   heed. 
The  play  performed,  they  '11  get  right   welcome   calls 
Of    God's   bright   angels,    when   the    curtain   falls. 
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Though   he  's   one   of   the   very   worst   Fate's   men, 
For   he  's   scared   away   all   my   tranquillity. 

I  care   naught   for   Napoleon   or   Caesar  ; 
They   are   tucked   safe   and   sound   out   of   sight   alway. 

But   my   rheumatic   leg   is  a  teaser  ; 
And   it   makes   me   go  grunting  around   all   day. 

Times   were   when  I  was   youthful   and   frisky  : 
I  'm   afraid   that   they  Ml   never   come   back   again. 

Things  I  once   did   quite   freely   are    risky  ; 
My   care   and   precaution   were   muqji   slacker   then. 

Many   months   now   the   pain   has   been   brewing  ; 
It  's  a  plague   that   would   have   scared   the   Egyptians, 

With   its   turning,   and   twisting,   and   screwing, 
Defying  all   the   faculty's   prescriptions. 

My   cousin   comes    round,   but   she   is   trying ; 
I  've  just   thought   of  a  good   way   of  curbing   her  ; 

So  I  start   her   off   home   again,   flying  ; 
She  's   too   saucy,    for   nothing  's   disturbing   her. 

In    manhood  I  enjoyed   some   good   stalking  ; 
Day   and   night   now  's  a  via    dolorosa. 

It  's   impossible   quite   to  be   walking, 
And   the   pain   often    makes    me   holla,  oh  !  sir. 

Oh  !  I  sit   in    my   chair   days   together  ; 
Get   as   close   as  I  can   to   the   stove,  I  do  ; 

Roast   my    leg,    kick   the   cat,   blame   cold   weather, 
And  I  long   for   hot   weather,   by  Jove,  I  do. 
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Time   seems   very   long,   when   one   is   waiting, 
With   the    hope   that   ease    may   follow   suspension. 

The    restraint   keeps   one's   nerves   always   grating, 
From   the   fear  of  yet  a  further  detention. 
Caller. 

Pain's   victim   thinks   of  past   days   of  brightness  ; 
Then    small   wonder   it   is   should   he   be   fretful. 

Where   heaviness    now   is,   once   was    lightness, 
And   the   heart   hath  a  feeling   quite    regretful. 
Victim. 

I  delighted   shoul^   be   beyond    measure, 
If  those   twinges   and   aches   would   be    recreant. 

If  as   actors   they   failed,    I  'd   have   pleasure, 
And   rejoice  when   they   made  their  blest   exeunt. 

Say   no   more   to   me   now  at  your  peril  ; 
Don't   take   too   much   stock   in    my   senility  ; 

My   knuckle-bones   harder   are   than    beryl, 
And  would  soon   make  you   show   sweet   humility  ! 
Caller. 

Poor  fellow  !     He   has   rheumatism   and   dogmatism  I 


THE  REPROBATE. 

MY   days   are   well-nigh   ended,   thought   doth   weary, 
The   future   hath   for   outlook   view   that  's   dreary. 
Bright   hope   deferred,    that   giveth    some   folk   pleasure, 
Is    like   vain    seeking   for  a  long-lost   treasure. 
My   life  has   been   absorbed   in   wilful   action, 
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Which   bringeth   in   its   train  a  putrefaction. 

Too   late   't  is   now   to   make   of   sin   an    ending  ; 

The   burnt-out   kettle   does   not   pay   for   mending. 

Sin   hath   its   pleasures   sadly   transitory  ; 

The   madd'ning   minutes   shed   apace   their   glory, 

Then    leave   us   in   the   lurch,    and   acting   blindly, 

We   straightway   think   that   we   are   used   unkindly. 

If   sinning  's   always   wrong,    why   is   it   grateful, 

Ne'er   looking,   as   alleged,  a  thing  that  's   hateful  ? 

Some    mystery   there    is   that   gives    me   puzzle  ; 

Why   should  I  to   my   wilfulness    use    muzzle  ? 

Withal  I  am    not   happy,    that    is   certain, 

And   o'er   the   past   would   rather   draw  a  curtain. 

But   this   same   past   seems    me,    with    me   its   maker, 

And   that    I  've   acted   as   my   own   forsaker  ! 

My   love   of   life   is   strong,    my   passions   linger, 

To   change   all   this  I  would   not   raise  a  finger. 

If  change  I  made,    I  'd   be   another  creature. 

And   so   not   recognise  a  single   feature 

That   now  I  hold,    which   fitteth    me   so   nicely, 

Insuring   me   distinguishment   precisely 

From   all   the   crowd   of   merely   common   people, — 

The   gilded   cock   that   tops   the   lofty   steeple. 

My   god   is    Wilfulness,    and    I  'd   much    rather 

Ignore   the    mandates   of   th'  eternal    Father. 

To   keep   the   laws   of  any  I  think   slavish  ; 

I  like  to  break  them   all,   though   that  's  thought   knavish 

B}''   high-browed   ninnies    who   for   good   are   striving, 

But   have   to   wait  a  lifetime   ere   arriving, 

And   then    must   die   to  get   it  !     Their   debating 

Is   irksome   drudgery,   and   foolish   prating. 
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As  far  as  I  can   judge,   there   is   no   reason 

Why   all   the   year   should   not   be   one    long   season 

Of  liberty  to  do  what  fitteth  passion, 

And   give   the   rein   to   fun,    and   feast,    and    fashion. 

Then   if   at   times   one's    mind    has   some    misgiving, 

Reject   such    notion,    and   continue   living 

Without   regard   to   consequence.     The   battle 

Of   holy   living   leave   to   common    cattle, 

Too   sanctimonious   to   look   at    roses 

Adonisian,   all   the   heart's   fond   posies. 

The   future   calls    me  ;  voice   it   hath    not   pleasant ; 

I  'm    wedded   to   the   glad   and   golden   present. 

If  tinsel    't  is,    it   yet    my   heart   enchaineth  ; 

I  much   prefer   it   to   the   good   that   paineth. 

Through   life   and   death   my  methods  I  will   follow  ; 

For  all   beside   hath   but   vexation   hollow. 

'T  is   all-sufficing,   if  one's   life   intensive 

Is   wholly  free,   nor  needs   to   be   defensive. 

Yes,   yes,    I  '11   carry   on  ;  my   thought   hath   brightened 

The   painful    moments   that    my   self-love   frightened. 

Right   ho  !    's    my    motto   now  ;  there    are    no   dangers  ; 

Begone,    regrets  !  you  're    all   forbidden    strangers. 


THEOSOPHIST. 


I  'LL   lay   off  this   body,    no   more   doth    it   suit  ; 

It    hath    served    its    one    purpose    for    me. 
I  'II   get   me   another    more    musical    lute. 
That    keepeth    in    concert,    and    never   is    mute, 

For   the   music   of   heaven   it   doth    see. 
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Soul   cotneth   and   goeth,   yet   wisheth   to   stay  ; 

And   it   likes   not   for   change   to   provide  ; 
It   sighs   for  continuance   day   after  day, 
Not   truly   desiring   to   soar   far   away, 

Thinks   it   hard,   should   its   stay   be   denied. 

Why   clingeth   soul    kindly   to   raiment   of   earth  ? 

Nothing  precious    it   holdeth   for   men  ; 
Why    riseth    soul    slowly   to   things   of   true   worth, 
Rejecting   not   falsities   bound   with   earth-birth, 

And   with   angels   consort   once   again  ? 

Good   and   bad   in   this   world   for   ever   are   bound  ; 

Have   their  pleasures   with   painfulness   mixed  ; 
Real   happiness   toucheth   but   lightly   earth's   ground, 
Sin,   sorrow,   and   sadness   for   ever  are   found. 

Discontentments   and   troubles   are   fixed. 

But   nature   demandeth   that   body   must  go, 
That   another  of   some   kind   must   rise  ; 
Perpetual   changes   all   creatures   must   know, 
From   highest   to   lowest   they   move   to   and   fro, 
Depths   and   heights   are   for   dull   and   for   wise. 

The   soul   to   earth   partial   unwisely   doth   act ; 

Should   not   tardily   seek    for   blest   change  ; 
Death-ills   that   it   fears   for,   exist   not   in   fact. 
True   soul    will   press    forward,    decline   to    retract. 

The   supernal   for   such   hath   grand    range. 

'T  were  well  our  first  nature  we  'd  keep  in  our  sight  ; 
Man    was   meant   to   be   nobler  than   clay. 


Mere  natural   man  's   an   unnatural  blight, 
He  thinketh   right  wrong,   and  he  thinketh  wrong  right, 
And   he   liveth   unhappy  alway. 

The   spirit-life   only   is   worth   our  best    thought  ; 

We   with   earthliness  ought  to   dispense. 
In   the   heavens   the   beautiful   ever   is   sought, 
'T  is  there  that  we  think,   speak,   and  act  as  we  ought, 

With  wild  dream   changed  for  bright  spirit-sense. 

The  pearl  of  great  price  is  the  gem   men  should  seek  ; 

In    mere   earth   it   can    never   be   found. 
The   wise  will   regain   what   is   lost   to  the   weak, 
In    God   he   doth   trust,   joy   of  quest   is   unique, 

And   he  gaineth   the  gem-laden  ground. 


THE  AGED  PILGRIM'S  SONG. 

I  *VE   passed   the   three-score   years   and  ten, 
The   time   allotted   here  for   men. 

And   still   my   course  I  run. 
Through   many  sore   afflictions   come, 
Expecting,   longing  to  go  home. 

With   ev'ry   setting   sun. 

'T  is   weary  waiting  here   below, 
Yet    I  '11   not   discontented   grow. 

But   calmly   still    will   wait  ; 
Till   Death,   with   sweet   relentless   hand. 
Shall    call    me   to   that   golden    land. 

And  pass   the  pearly  gate. 
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My   dearest  Jesus  I  shall   see, 

The    Lamb   who   hung   on    Calv'ry's   tree, 

And   hanging,    meekly   died. 
O  then,    my   soul,    how   wilt   thou    sing 
The   praises   of   thy  gracious   king. 

The    Lamb   with   pierced   side. 

No   need   there   was   that   thou    shouldst   die  ; 
God   ne'er   designeth   tear   or  sigh ; 

Nor   willeth   such   should   be. 
He   loveth   happiness   to   view, 
And   biddeth   us   the   good   pursue, 

And   heavenly   beauty   see. 

To   man   thou   broughtest   life   and   love  ; 
That   they   should   seek   the   joys   above. 

Thy   Father's   will   revealed. 
With   slaves   of  earth   thou   hadst   dire   strife, 
For  truth's  sweet  sake  didst  give  thy  life, 

Thy  death   thy   work   ensealedi. 

But   man,   the   fallen   and  perverse, 
Persisteth    thou    wast    made  a  curse. 

And   for   them   thou   wast   slain  I 
That    God   through   thee   doth   pardon   give  ; 
Hadst   thou   not   died,   they   could   not   live  ; 

Nor   bliss   in   heaven   attain  ! 

'T  is  their  mistake  :  't  was  savage  priests, 
With   instincts   of  the   forest   beasts. 

Demanded   thy   heart's    blood. 
*T  was   they   determined   thee   to   slay, 
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And  heart  on   that  sad  fatal   day 
Poured   out   its   sacred   flood. 

O  swift  the  punishment  that  fell 
On  these  the  fallen   sons  of  hell, 

Who   sought   and   gained  a  curse  ! 
Their   ill-starred    race,    so   void   of   worth, 
Are   outcasts,   spurned   throughout   the   earth  ; 

Their  plight  could  scarce   be  worse. 

The   thought   of  this   doth    make    me   sad, 
For   so-called    Christians   are   as    mad  ; 

They   say  this  crime  pleased   God  ! 
Then   is    God  criminal  ?     No,   no  ; 
'T  is   blasphemy   to   think   him   so, 

And  worthy  of  his   rod. 

My   Father,  grant   me  still  thy  grace  ; 
Each   day   reveal  thy  lovely  face, 

While   here   below  I  stay  ; 
And  when  thy   messenger  shall   come, 
Triumphant  take   me  to   my  home, 

To  praise   thy   name   for  aye. 


THE  BLISS  of  the  ANGELS. 

HOW   shall   we   sing  of  those  above 
In   heaven,   the   home  of  joy  and   love, 

And   bliss   beyond   compare  : 
That   stainless   band   around   the   throne, 
Who   worship    God,   and   him   alone, 

And   all   his   love   declare  ? 


Through   tribulations   sore   they  've   passed, 
Yet   reached   the   haven, — safe   at   last. 

The   mansion   in   the   sky. 
But   now   no  grief   nor   tears   have   they, 
For   God   hath   wiped   their   tears   away. 

Their  cheek   is   ever  dry. 

In   robes   of   white   are   they   arrayed. 
For  they   by   truth   are   spotless   made, 

And   fit   to   live   with    God. 
They   see   his   face,   adore,   and   praise. 
Their  joyful   allalouias   raise 

Of  song,  a  mighty   flood. 

To   distant   spheres   they   wing   their   flight, 
In   darkened   souls   diffusing   light, 

And   peace   proclaim   on   earth. 
And   when   from   sin   the   sinner   turns, 
Their   holy  soul   with    rapture   burns, 

They   feel   ecstatic   mirth. 

O'er   us   and   ours   sweet   watch   they   keep. 
Abroad,   at   home,    awake,   asleep. 

And   on   the   bed   of   death 
They   shield   us   with   their   soft   embrace, 
And   light   with   joy   our   dying   face, 

E'en   to  our   latest   breath. 

Keep   us,  O  Father,    nearer   thee  ; 

Our  friend   and  guide   vouchsafe   to   be. 

Our   all   in   all   alone. 
And   when   our   course   is   run   below, 
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May  we   the  bliss   of  angels   know, 
And   stand   before   thy   throne. 


A   DEATH-BED  SOLILOQUY. 

WHY,   my  soul,   art  thou   dejected  ? 

Dost   thou   fear   the   thought   of   death  ? 
Thou   art   to   thy   rest   elected, 

Gladly   then    resign   thy   breath. 

Earth   hath   pathway  to   life's  portal, 
Where   no   ill   doth   enter   in  ; 

All   partaketh   charm    immortal. 
Charm   true  actors   strive  to  win. 

Longing   with    man's   heart   remaineth 
For   the   things    unseen,   yet   known. 

Though    he   tarry   here,    he   gaineth 
Naught  of  earth   to  call   his   own. 

Soul   of   man    doth   need   soul-treasure  ; 

Earth   hath    not   thereof   to   give. 
Would   he   gain   this   lasting   pleasure, 

Dead   to   earth,    he   then   doth    live. 

Gently   gliding   down   the    river, 
Multitudes   have   passed   along ; 

Called    to   stand   before   their   giver. 
In   the   heavenly   land  of  song. 


In   thy   loving   Father's   keeping, 
Thou   art  safe   from   every   ill  ; 


Cease,    my   soul,   thy   needless   weeping, 
Lean   upon   his   staff,   be   still. 

Beauteous,   beyond  expression, 
Are   the   worlds   of   light   serene  ; 

Active   life,   without   transgression. 
There   may  evermore   be   seen. 

Who   for   beauty   would   not   sadness 

With   alacrity   exchange  ? 
In  a  round   of   holy   gladness 

Soul   doth   find   her   settled    range. 

Soft   as   melts   the   dawn   of   morning 
Into   sun-light,   perfect   day  ; 

E'en   to   thine   own   grand   adorning. 
Upward,   heavenward,   wing   thy   way. 


MYSTIC. 


O    DEATH,   sweet   friend,  I  welcome   thee   with   open   arms  ; 
Thou    fillest   thy   appointment,    thou    hast   no   alarms. 
No   look   of   terror   hast   thou    in   thy  pensive   face, 
But   standest   waitingly,    with    silent   steady   grace. 

By   day   and   night    I  've   thought   upon    thy    mission   here  ; 
'T  is  a  necessity,    and   beareth    naught   of   fear. 
Earth-body   dureth    whiles,    't  is   subject   to   decay  ; 
It    liveth    mouldering,    its   spring-time   can    not   stay. 

Malfeasance,   carelessness,   bold   breach   of   sacred   law. 
Despoiled   pre-natal   days,   and   spoiling,    left  a  flaw. 


Which   made  soul   quite   unfitted   for  a  heaven   of  light, 
Where   nothing   can   exist   that   is    not   pure   and   bright. 

Incarnate  I  became,    the   prey   of   time   and   change. 
Such   time   unspecified,    through    bodies   new   and   strange. 
And   now   in    human    shape,    my   course   so   nearly    run, 
Shall    bring   inspection    keen,    to   note   how  I  have   done. 

Humility   restraineth   all    unseemly   pride  ; 
To   gain    her   proper   place    my   soul   hath   truly   tried. 
Life's   evils   it   hath   shunned,    its   duties   well    hath    wrought. 
On   God,  and  truth,  and  heaven,  hath  fixed  its  earnest  thought. 

'T  is   not  the  good   I  've   done,   or  good    I  've   left   undone, 
Decision   shall   make   true    my   worldly   course   when    run. 
Work   giveth   comfort   small,    though  I  have   done    my   best ; 
The   will  must   plead    the   work  ;  if   so,    I  '11   bear   the   test. 

Despised,   and   trodden   down,   the  mystic's   doom   is   swift ; 
The   great   of   earth   deny   he   holdeth   any   gift. 
The   poor   suspicion   keep,   of   gold   he   hath    no   store  ; 
With   apathy  they  're  clothed,   dull   to  the  very   core. 

The   mystic   in   this   world   is   very    much   alone, 

Though   seeing   all,   and   knowing   all,   that   can   be   known 

Of   life   above,    below,    the   everlasting   things. 

The   rounds  of  joys  and  sorrows,   with   their  secret  springs. 

A  happiness   he   hath,    for   whether   life   or   death, 
*T  is   his   for  everlasting,   changed   by   but  a  breath. 
He   vieweth   each    with    calm,   for   whether   there   or   here, 
Is   matter   for   indifference,    not   speechless   fear. 
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Thou  'rt   not   an   enemy,  O  Death,   thongh   darkly  clad, 
And  girt   about   with   circumstance   that   seemeth   sad. 
Knaves  fear  thee,  as  skilled  worker  in  life's  banking  craft, 
And   hate   thee   much   for  cutting  off   their   overdraft. 

They   know   quite   well   they  're   losers   in   the   earthly   race, 
And   think   if  they   stayed   longer,   they   might   get  a  place. 
In   tones   quite   stern   and   cold,   thou   sayest   to   all  such  ; 
"Unfaithful   in   the   least  's   unfaithful   too   in    much." 

Come  when  thou  wilt,  O  Death,  thy  darksome  wings  have  naught 
To   fright  a  mystic   old,    who   hath   not   darkened   thought. 
Bright   be   thy   countenance,   wave,    wings,   your  joyous   beat, 
No  craven    Mystic   is,   and   dreading  thy   sure   feet. 


THE  PHILOSOPHER. 


TIME   hasteth   now   full   quickly,    shadows   come, 
And   cast   their   settled   length   before   my   eyes  ; 
In   days   agone  I  counted   not   their   sum, 
Their   daily   fall   but   ushered   morn's   proud   rise. 

Each   day   that   passeth   typifieth   life  ; 
It   entrance   hath,   and   exit   follows   on  ; 
The   play   proceeds   of   happiness   and   strife, 
And   giveth   us    results   to   think   upon. 

Some   act  their  parts   divinely  ;  others   make 
But   sorry   showing   of   their   latent  powers. 
The   actors   who   life's   premier   honours   take. 
Their  parts  have  laboured  through  lone  weary  hours 
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The  excellence  of  action   dwelleth   not 
With   him   who   acteth   thoughtlessly   his   part, 
And  aim   and  end  of  all   hath   quite   forgot, — 
The   crown   that   vesteth   in   the   pure   of  heart. 

The   scenes   of  life   that  change,   and  change   again, 
Confirm,    consolidate,   what   went   before. 
While   some   improve,    't  is   plain    to   watchful   ken, 
That   some   in   degradation   sink   the    more. 

Our   life  's  a  web   of   thought   and   action    blent  ; 
The   fabric   wrought   is   well   or   badly   done  ; 
And    fashioneth   as   time   and   thought   we  've   spent 
On  all  that   maketh   up  life's   daily   run. 

'T  is   circumstance   man   turneth   to   account, 
To   build,   or   break,   as   he   doth   choose   to   say. 
He   drinketh   from  a  full  or   scanty   fount 
Of   approbation,    hingeing   on    his   play. 

The  years  go  forward  ;  lights  and  shades  and  gleams 
Are    seen,    the  wherewithal    mankind    is    shaped  ; 
The  word,  the  act,  that  linked  with  wisdom  seems. 
In    folds   of   foulest   wickedness    well    draped. 

The   schemes   contrived   by   ill-designing   minds 
Seem   golden   oft   to   men    of  guileless   thought  ; 
Their  barbs  are  hidden   by  well-shadowed   blinds, 
And   bring   but   shame   to   those   who   glory   sought. 

The   greed    of   life    hath    lack    of    living    sense  ; 
Man   claims    he    lives,   yet   dieth   day   by   day  ; 
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To   permanence   hath   but  a  slight   pretence, 
Yet   acteth   as   though   living   here   alway. 

Time   bringeth   man   to   know   that   he   is   frail, 
And   hath   on   earth   but   temporary   stay  ; 
That  seven   ages   make   one   woesome   tale. 
When   he   hath   made   his   exit   in   the   play. 

But   man   has   conscience  ;  't  is   the   heavenly   guest 
That   ne'er   deceiveth,    mock   it   as   he   will. 
It   keepeth   circumspection    in   his   breast, 
And   teacheth    rightly,   though   man    liveth   ill. 

'T  is   man's   true   compass,   pointing   aye   to   right  : 
O  would  that   men   might   heed   its   faithful   voice  ! 
Of  life's  armed  shafts  they  'd  miss  the  deadly  flight, 
And   over  evil   easily   rejoice. 

Howe'er  we  act,   fair  justice   we  shall  gain, 
Denied   full   often   on   this   fickle   earth. 
'T  will   add   to   joy,    aye,    mitigate   e'en   pain, 
That   certainty   of  getting   what   we  're   worth. 

"  All  's   well   that  ends   well,"    said   our   Avon's   bard  ; 
A  good   beginning   is   the   proper   start. 
Life's   course,    well    regulated,  's   not   too   hard  ; 
The   wise   man   taketh    not   its   griefs   to   heart. 

The   scenes,   acts,   plays,    of   spirit-life   above 
Have   breadth   of   action   passing   human  thought. 
The    many   casts   are   framed   on    truth    and    love, 
With   all   their   members   acting   as   they   ought. 
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At  times,   when   on   life's   future  bliss  I  dwell, 
My   soul    renounceth   all   the   things   of  earth. 
Grand   melodies  I  hear,  that   rise  and   swell, 
And   earth's   best   music  seemeth   nothing  worth. 

Woods,   vales,   sweet  waters   of  the   spirit-land 
Provide  a  rich   and  boundless   source   of  joy. 
There   all   is  beauty  ;  life,   existence  grand  ;• 
The   faculties   have  ever  blest  employ. 

I  feel   the   nearness   of   the   spirit-land, 
And   all    my   being   opens   to   its   charm. 
I  long  to   take   yon   angel's   proffered   hand, 
And   walk   with   him    in   living   light   and   calm. 

His   smile  entrancing  banisheth   my   woe  ; 
With   star-bright   hosts   no   anxious   thought   can   stay. 
While  earth  hath  cares,  with  trouble's  ebb  and  flow, 
And   charged  with   follies,   passeth   day  by  day. 

I  view   life's   setting  sun   without  alarm, 
God's   holy  ordinances   rightly  keep  ; 
Death   is   but   change,    that   bodeth    me   no   harm, 
I  wait  its   coming  as  a  peaceful   sleep. 

If  possible,    I  '11   sit  in   my  arm-chair, 
And   view   the    golden   brightness   of   the   way  ; 
Just   close    my   eyes,    and   grasping   angel-hands. 
Be  borne  to   realms   where   life   hath   fullest  play. 

Amen. 


"Pure  religion  and  undefiled  before  God  the  Father 
is  this  J  To  visit  the  fatherless  and  widows  in  their  afflic- 
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tion,  and  to  keep  oneself  unspotted  from  the  world." 
Testament  of  Jesus  xix,  33. 

"Let  us  hear  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  :  Fear 
God,  and  keep  his  commandm.ents  :  for  this  is  the  whole 
duty  of  man.  For  God  shall  bring  every  work  into  judge- 
ment,  with  every  secret  thing,  whether  it  be  good,  or 
whether  it  be  evil." 

Ecclesiastes   xii,   13,   14. 


NOTES. 

Note  I  (page  4).— The  Mater  Magna  is  the  Holy  Spirit  of 
God,  the  first  of  created  beings,  second  only  to  God  himself. 
God  is  the  Creator  ;  she  is  the  Creatress.  God  is  the  Eternal  ; 
the  Holy  Spirit,  alone  of  all  creatures,  is  endowed  with  uni- 
versality and  continuity.  There  is  the  thought  of  detachment, 
yet  such  detachment  having  the  fullest  counterpartal  attachment. 
This  unison  is  most  mysterious  and  perfect.  By  these  two 
Powers,  the  Active-Passive,  and  the  Passive-Active,  the  original 
Creation   was   unfolded   in   purity.     See    Proverbs  viii,   12 — 36. 

Note  2  (page  12). — Brigoo,  the  Hindu  Messenger  of  God,  lived 
about  5000  years  ago,  and  gave  to  that  great  people  sublime 
conceptions  of  God  and  sacred  things.  His  teaching  is  to  this 
day   authoritative   for   them. 

Note  3  (page  58). — At  the  Watford  Divisional  Petty  Sessions, 
the  following  summons  for  b.reach  of  the  Lighting  Order  was 
heard  :  — 

Waiter   Moore,    Stratford    Road,    Watford. 

Mr.    F.    Wilson,    for   the   defendant,    pleaded   guilty. 

Police-constable    Hill  gave  evidence  as  to  a  light  coming  from 
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defendant's  residence.  He  said  that  defendant  said  it  was  no- 
thing at  all,  became  very  abusive,  and  told  him  to  get  off  his 
premises. 

J.  Edward  Myers,  special  constable,  said  that  on  July  25th  he 
cautioned  the  servant.  On  July  27th  he  saw  defendant  in  re- 
spect of  another  light,  and  he  admitted  the  offence,  and  apologised. 

Inspector  O'Connor  deposed  that  on  July  12th  he  cautioned 
defendant,  who  explained  that  he  had  a  guest  residing  at  his 
house,    and   put   the   blame   on   him. 

Mr.  Wilson  explained  that  by  a  pure  accident  a  wrong  elec- 
tric light  switch  was  put  on,  and  Mr.  Moore  desired  to  express 
his  very  great  regret.  With  regard  to  the  incident  in  July,  a 
guest   did    not   pull   down    the   Venetian    blinds   properly. 

The  Chairman  remarked  that  the  gentry  of  the  place  ought 
to  set  an  example  in  the  matter  of  lighting,  and  defendant  would 
be   fined   30s. 

\_Watford   Observer,    October    14th    1916.] 

Sir, — In  your  issue  of  the  14th  inst.  Police-constable  Hill  is 
reported  to  have  stated,  in  his  evidence,  that  1  "  became  very 
abusive,   and   told   him    to   get   off   the   premises." 

Although  it  may  seem  hardly  necessary  to  do  so,  I  should 
like  to  say  that  there  is  not  one  word  of  truth  in  either  of 
these   statements. 

I  did  not  abuse  the  constable,  I  did  not  tell  him  to  get  off 
the   premises. 

I  am.    Sir,   your   obedient   servant, 
Walter   E.  Moore. 
Watford,    17th   October. 

\_Watford   Observer,    October   21st    1916.] 

Evidently   Hill  and   Hilly  ear  are  both  objectionable  characters. 
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On  one  occasion,  while  distributing  copies  of  Notes  on  the 
Gospels,  this  churlish  Churchman  jawed  and  clawed  the  latter. 
His  coachman  was  about  to  drive  him  to  church,  where,  of  course, 
he  would  piously  recite  the  fourth  Commandment,  craving  divine 
help  to  keep  the  same  ;  thereby  practice  would  nullify  profession. 
Consistency,  thou  art  a  splendid  jewel  for  another  to  wear  !  This 
pugnacious  Christian  would  make  a  good  door-keeper  to  a  penny 
gaff,  or  a  chucker-out  for  a  low-class  East-end  pub.  But  to  doubt 
the  word  of  a  Churchman  is  sacrilegious  indeed  ! 

Note  4  (page  62). — The  Thirty-nine  Articles  appear  to  have 
been  conceived  and  drawn  up  by  the  Council  of  the  Infatuated 
Society,  with  Bishop  Satanas  as  Chairman.  The  Cleansing  of  the 
Temple  is  again  a  requisite  work,  not  forgetting  a  vigorous  appli- 
cation of  the  lash.  But  could  even  Mercury  himself  enlighten  the 
dark  skull  of  a  church  parson  ? 

Note  5  (page  64). — A  writer  in  the  Daily  Chronicle  says  of 
Gladstone  : — 

"  Mr.  Churchill  in  his  little  battle  with  the  man  who  twitted 
him  upon  his  change  of  opinions  could  have  cited  'Dizzy'  and 
Gladstone.  But  even  had  not  his  modesty  prevented  the  com- 
parison, policy  possibly  might.  For  Gladstone  in  his  youth  reads 
to  us  like  a  very  Prussian.  When  he  was  24,  he  voted  for  Irish 
coercion,  against  the  admission  of  Jews  to  Parliament,  against  the 
repeal  of  the  Test  Act,  against  military  reforms,  against  the  Ballot 
Act.     He  was  a  desperate  fellow  at  the  outset  of  his  career." 

Note  6  (page  68). — Since  1883,  Russia  has  had  fuller  contact 
with  outside  nations.  One  hopes  that  she  will  make  good  pro- 
gression as  a  consequence.  She  is  better  now  than  some  of  her 
neighbours,  who  think  they  are  more  enlightened,  more  cultured  ! 
"  Ye  shall  know  them  by  their  fruits,"  said  Jesus. 
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Note  7  (page  70). — In  its  issue  of  May  3,  1916,  the  Daily 
Chronicle  gave  the  following  particulars  of  this  person  whose 
present  name  is  Sidney  Lee  ; — 

"  It  is  remarkable  that  the  leading  authority  on  Shakespeare  in 
England  and  the  chief  figure  connected  with  the  Shakespeare 
Tercentenary  celebrations  should  both  belong  to  the  Jewish  race. 
Sir  Sidney  Lee,  whose  authoritative  books  on  Shakespeare  have 
enriched  English  literature  and  added  so  greatly  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  poet,  besides  his  many  contributions  to  literature,  is  the 
chairman  of  the  Shakespeare  trustees  of  Stratford-on-Avon  and 
the  editor  of  the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography.  Sir  Sidney 
Lee's  early  works  were  published  under  the  name  of  Mr.  Solomon 
Lazarus." 

See  my  small  book,  "  Kenealy  the  Twelfth  Messenger  of  God, 
a  Vindication."  It  turns  some  people  connected  with  the  so-called 
"  Dictionary  of  National  Biography"  inside  out,  and  upside  down, 
and  leaves  them  uncomfortable, — as  they  deserve  to  be  left.  One 
has  no  respect  for  these  Depositions  of  Natural  Body-snatchers. 
The  said  deponents  have  that  infamous  complaint,  Ortonism  of 
the  brain,  and  lie  infernally. 

Note  8  (page  75). — "A  man  may  not  put  away  a  wife  who  is 
guilty  of  any  or  of  all  those  improprieties  [mentioned'}  ;  he  has, 
however,  the  right  to  chastise  her  with  a  thin  bullock-driver's 
wand,  or  split  bamboo,  on  the  loins,  back,  or  the  feet.  If  after 
one,  two,  or  three  chastisements,  she  quietly  lays  aside  her  bad 
habits,  and  lives  correctly,  it  is  not  proper  to  separate  from  her. 
If  they  do  separate,  it  shall  only  be  permitted  on  the  husband 
giving  her  all  she  is  entitled  to.  If  after  frequent  correction  she 
still  continues  her  bad  habits,  let  each  take  the  property  they 
had  in  possession  at  the  time  of  marriage  ;  let  the  husband  take 
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all  the  property  acquired  by  both  during  the  time  of  their  living 
together,  and  let  him  put  her  away." 

Fo,  Chapter  liii. 

Note  9  (page  164). — On  Sunday,  June  8,  1884,  P^re  Hyacinthe, 
speaking  on  Infallibility,  in  Calvary  Episcopal  Church,  New^  York, 
made  the  following  remarks,  taken  from  the  World  : — 

"The  Church  of  the  Popes  is  decaying.  If  she  is  not  dead,  she 
is  at  least  mortally  wounded — not  the  Catholic  Church  ;  that  is  of 
divine  creation,  and  can  never  die.  Of  it  the  Roman  Church  is  a 
considerable  part.  So  much  of  the  Church  of  Rome  as  has  not 
been  destroyed  by  her  enemies  she  is  herself  destroying.  The 
mortal  wound  under  which  she  now  lingers  was  inflicted  by  herself 
on  the  day  when  she  forced  the  faithful  within  her  pale  to  accept 
the  doctrine  of  infallibility.  On  that  fatal  day,  in  the  midst  of  the 
direful  darkness,  and  thunder,  and  lightning  that  fell  upon  the  Vati- 
can, and  enveloped  the  ancient  city  in  blackness,  the  mid-day  sun 
was  so  obscured,  that  Pius  IX  called  for  a  tallow-candle,  and  by  its 
light  read  the  bull  of  his  own  infallibility.  That  was  the  fatal  day 
to  the  Roman  system  that  binds  up  the  whole  Catholic  Church." 

So  then  Pope  Pius  IX  claimed  to  be  the  Messenger  of  this  cycle, 
the  equal  in  rank  with  the  Lion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  !  I  decline  to 
accept  his  estimate  of  himself.  Had  he  said,  "  I  am  the  Liar  of  the 
tribe  of  Judas,"  I  should  have  been  delighted  to  take  the  same  view. 
It  is  the  special  duty  of  a  Messenger  to  enlighten  the  peoples  of 
earth.  Rome  has  no  liking  for  enlightenment.  Her  devotees  are 
notoriously  ignorant,  and  forbidden  to  think  for  themselves  on  any 
matter  connected  with  religion.  The  blind  priesthood  affects  to 
lead  the  blinded  laity  ;  both  fall  into  a  pit.  Thunder  and  lightning 
and  darkness  !  Very  suggestive  !  What  did  Pius  think  of  his  im- 
pious action  ?     Well,  no  tallow-candle  Infallibility  for  me  I 
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PERSONAL. 

I,  Charles  Wells  Hillyear,  was  born  at  Hounslow,  Middlesex, 
February  3,  1849.  I  believe  my  second  Christian  name  was  the 
maiden  name  of  my  grandmother,  Mrs.  Ellis.  She  was  an  indepen- 
dent lady,  who  lived  in  one  of  her  three  cottages,  called  Wells  Place, 
in  the  Hanworth  Road,  Hounslow.  My  father,  John  Thomas  Hill- 
year,  married  Miss  Sophia  Ellis,  at  St.  Michael's  Church,  Stockwell, 
March  6,  1848.  Both  were  natives  of  Hounslow.  The  marriage 
certificate  describes  my  father  as  a  tin-plate  worker.  This  work 
was  done  at  Messrs.  Curtis  &  Harvey's,  and,  later  on,  in  London. 
By  recommendations,  and  two  bondsmen  of  ;^40  each,  my  father 
became  a  letter-carrier,  working  at  St.  Martin's-le-Grand.  Perhaps 
I  was  six  years  old,  when  my  mother,  my  two  younger  sisters,  and 
myself,  removed  to  London,  to  be  near  father's  "walk"  on  the  Bank- 
side  area.  He  got  a  change  of  walk.  We  then  removed  to  a  small 
house  in  Theobald  Street,  S.  E.,  my  father  buying  a  21-years'  lease 
of  the  place.  My  mother  undertook  my  education  from  my  earliest 
days.  Perhaps  I  was  eleven  when  I  was  entered  as  a  scholar  in  the 
St.  George's  National  Schools,  Borough  Road,  being  placed  in  the 
second  class,  and  not  long  afterwards,  was  transferred  to  the  first 
class.  I  became  a  Pupil  Teacher  in  this  school,  my  apprenticeship 
ending  at  Christmas,  1866.  From  this  school  I  became  Assistant 
Master  at  St.  Mary,  Newington,  Boys'  School,  till  March,  187 1  ; 
Lambeth  Boys'  School,  till  April,  1872  ;  Cobham,  Surrey,  National 
Schools,  till  July,  1874  ;  James  Street  Board  School,  Camberwell, 
till  October,  1875  ;  Master  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene  Boys'  School, 
Paddington,  till  Nov.,  1877  :  Master  of  Whitchurch  Boys'  School, 
Edgware,  till  September,  1881.  This  was  my  last  appointment,  as 
I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  go  to  the  U.  S.  A.  In  May,  1882,  I  went 
to  New  York,  and  became  Receiving  Clerk  in  the  Stationery  Store 
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of  the  N.  Y.,  L.  E.,  &  W.  R.  R.,  Duane  Street,  and  afterwards  in 
Cortlandt  Street.  I  boarded  for  a  short  time' at  1634,  Avenue  A, 
with  Mrs.  A.  J.  Kenealy,  and  then  continuously  in  Belleville,  N.  J. 
In  October,  1891,  I  returned  to  England,  to  38,  Southwark  Park 
Road,  My  father  had  taken  a  lease  of  this  house,  on  the  expiration 
of  the  Theobald  Street  lease.  After  a  private  engagement,  for 
several  months,  with  Mr.  Noel  Kenealy,  in  photographic  work,  at 
Bushey,  I  returned  to  Belleville,  took  up  my  old  position  on  station- 
ery work,  till  the  spring  of  1895,  when  I  returned  to  England.  Then 
I  bought  my  present  residence,  and  worked  for  some  years  as  book- 
keeper and  time-keeper  for  the  Acme  Tone  Engraving  Co.,  Watford  ; 
and  for  another  period  as  proof-reader  for  that  firm.  In  1907  I  de- 
cided to  purchase  an  annuity,  retire,  and  spend  my  remaining  days 
as  a  public  teacher  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Twelfth  Messenger. 
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